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Two-thirds of the world’s population live without — 


electrical power. Yet electricity offers the quickest 


- way of raising basic living standards and, there- 


fore, the most effective answer to discontent and 
unrest caused by primitive conditions. This is the 
measure of the opportunity before THE BRUSH 
GROUP — the greatest makers of diesel electrical 
power plant in Great Britain and the world’s 
greatest exporters of-industrial diesel engines. 

That opportunity is being grasped. THE BRUSH 


~~ GROUP exports most of its output, the greater part 


of it going to the less developed regions of the 
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world. Compact, economical power units and 


generators, easily transported, installed and ser- = = 


viced, are answering the world’s urgent need for _ 


industrial power. Barren lands can be irrigated, — Yar 


villages lighted, swamp areas drained. Machines, 


powered by electricity, can raise human produc- _ 


tivity a hundredfold. THE BRUSH GROUP is helping — 


of the two out of three who are, as yet, denied 


to bring about a new industrial revolution, a 
revolution that will, in time, transform the lives _ 


the benefits that follow ‘the introduction of — 


electrical power. 
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T RITING some 1,900 years ago, the Roman historian, 
Pliny, remarked that there was always something new 
out of Africa. I doubt if even in his day there was 
_anything quite as novel as last week’s revolution and 
s ‘counter-revolution in Egypt. Perhaps never before have quite so 
4 _ many people wished they had kept their mouths shut; never before 
have so many people so quickly gulped down their own words. 

__ Why was General Neguib persuaded or compelled to resign? 
- Mainly, I suppose, because the younger members of the Council 
of Revolution, whose average age is, I believe, thirty-four, had 
_ grown impatient. There had been no developments, good or ill, in 
:. the negotiations with Great Britain, and he had done nothing to 
improve the standard of_living of the peasants. Perhaps he was 


methods. I think everyone agrees that these new men in Egypt 
have tried to abolish corruption, or at least to reduce it, and to do 
s omething on behalf of the peasant class, whose poverty is in 
shameful contrast to the luxuries and extravagances of Cairo and 

Alexandria, But Egypt’s economic situation has not improved, 
One has the impression that the crisis is lasting too long. 

. For example, two or three weeks ago I went ashore at Port Said. 
E ritish influence has not disappeared: there are still three little 
that have stolen the names of large London stores. There 
till a place called after George Robey and another after Harry 
er. There is even a Union Jack bar. But the town is dead. 
the one hand, as a visitor off a ship, I was greeted like an 

d by a ‘number of people whose friendship I do not 
/want—the chap who came ta to me, for example, and 


too patient and too weak and the time had come for more drastic 
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q What ‘the Egyptian Crisis Means to Britain 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


offered to sell me dirty postcards. On the other hand, an officer 
in the Royal Navy told me that he was allowed ashore only in 
mufti and he always went with an armed escort. There is a sense 
of crisis, caused partly by this tension with Britain and partly 
by the restrictions the Egyptians have imposed on shipping through 
the Canal on account of their quarrel with Israel, which must 
make the normal development of trade almost impossible. Doubt- 
less the disappointment caused by General Neguib’s inability to 
improve conditions led the more impatient members of the Council 
of Revolution to get rid of him. 

But why did he return to power? Mainly, we are told, because 
part of the army decided to support him—the important part of 
the army that controls the tanks. The Council of Revolution has 


suppressed the two other forces that used to run the country—the . 


Wafd Party and the Moslem Brotherhood, but it depends upon the 
army, and it could not afford to see the army divided. Also the 
reaction in favour of Neguib in the Sudan was certainly more 
vigorous than had been expected, and every Egyptian wants to 
make sure that the Sudan shall become part of Egypt. The tragic 


_ riots in Khartoum show that there is a deep difference of opinion 


about this among the Sudanese themselves. 

But I am convinced that there is another reason for Neguib’s 
recall. Not since Nahas Pasha became Prime Minister a generation 
ago in the younger and idealistic days of the Wafd Party has 
anybody enjoyed the confidence of the peasants as Neguib has 
done. His popularity is an asset which the Council of Revolu- 
tion or at least some members of it, realised they could not do 


- without. And so Neguib is back again as President; Colonel 
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"with the Egyptian forces, the defence of the Canal’. 


~ Abdul Nasser: who ne him out a iby: is es the most : 


forceful tember of the Council of Revolution, is Prime Minister; 


= and everybody is slapping everybody else on the back with a 
-heartiness which must at times seem a little ominously violent. 


Faced by these events, what should the British Government do 
about the negotiations for the base in the Canal Zone? In these 
negotiations, both parties are in the wrong. The Egyptians put 


themselves there by denouncing a treaty that 1s not due to expire 
until 1956. We put ourselves there by establishing a garrison of 


some 80,000 men, whereas the treaty limited British forces’ to 
10,000 and—to quote the treaty—‘ the necessary ancillary per- 
sonnel for administrative and technical duties ’. This great increase 
is justified, in our view, by the developments that became necessary 
during the war, when Egypt would have been overrun by the 
Germans and the Italians if the base had not been there. But the 
Egyptians see things differently. They point out that according to 
the treaty, the object of the base was “to ensure, in co-operation 
It is now 
needed for the defence of the whole Middle East, and the 
Egyptians, who like to think they could be neutral in another war, 
thus find themselves much more involved in international polities 
than they think wise or necessary. 


A Factor in Defence Strategy 

But just because it has become the base for the defence of the 
Middle East it is more difficult for the British to abandon it. The 
installations have cost something like £500,000,000 and. it would 
be a very long and very expensive business to build another base 
elsewhere. This is not a matter of British prestige; it is one vitally 
affecting the Bcfente strategy of the non-communist half of the 
world. 

In these circumstances there are ples of people who argue 
that we must stay put, and let the Egyptians do their damnedest. 
But how useful would the base then be, and how much would it 
cost to protect it? Already the army which defends the base against 


attack from outside Egypt needs a still larger army to defend it 
- against guerrilla attacks by the Egyptians themselves, and I think - 


it is true that most military opinion is in favour of an agreement. 
And there is also a very strong political argument in its favour, 
which is that, if we tried to stay there against the wish of the 
Egyptians after 1956, when the present treaty, comes up for 
revision, an appeal from the Cairo Government to the United 
Nations would undoubtedly win a great deal of support. It is 
humiliating to make concessions to people whose nationalism is 


taking such offensive forms; would it not be still more humiliating 


to be branded as a law-breaker by the United Nations? 

Especially after last week’s events, it is tempting to wait and 
see. We waited and saw after Dr. Moussadeq had taken over the 
assets of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 1n Persia, and in the end 
the Persian Government has found it necessary to talk about 
coming to terms. But for two reasons I doubt whether the analogy 


_ holds good. First, our legal position was much stronger in Persia ~ 
_ than it is in Egypt; secondly, Moussadeq represented a regime that _ 
was bad, selfish, and corrupt. Most people seem to agree that 


Neguib represents a regime which is at least trying to do better 


than its predecessors and is likely to be better than any regime that | 
~ would follow its collapse. | 


Our enemies in Egypt have been the Wafd Party and the 


~ Moslem Brotherhood. Both have been disbanded for the time 


being, but one outcome of last week’s crisis is General Neguib’s 
promise to create a National Assembly. This suggests that, in the 
fairly near future, there may be a revival of political parties 
including these two organisations, and they might once again win 
support by blind and bitter attacks on anv reasonable Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement. 

On the Egyptian side there 1s a new argument in tavour of 
reaching an agreement. The other members of the eight-nation 
Arab League are no longer willing to support the Egyptian policy 
of neutrality in the cold war pending an Egyptian bargain with 


Pakistan signed a defence pact wit 


States for arms. Other Moslem count 
may follow Pakistan’s lead. A series of defer 
nations of the Middle East nearest the. So 
plentiful supply of American arms and equipment 
would very much diminish the importance of Egypt t 
countries, and consequently the price they, or the Briush, 
prepared to pay for active Egyptian co-operation. So perh 
week’s events may have improved the chances of agreement. 
must emphasise that ward ee _—Home Service 


SPEAKING IN ‘ RADIO Neweee”, Patrick Smith, B.B. C. clieed anaes 
ent in the Middle East, said of Colonel Gamal Abdul Nassers* “S02 fete 

‘ At thirty-six he must be one of the youngest Prime Ministers in the 
world today. He was the son of a Post Office clerk. During his. school 
days at Alexandria in 1935, he was arrested by the police for political 
reasons and sent to prison, where he spent only a few days. As soon as 
he was released, he led a demonstration against the British and the — 
Government then in office, i in the course of which he was shot by the — 
police and wounded in the forehead. He entered a law school in 1936, 
but left to join the Egyptian Military- Academy in 1937. A year later 
he was commissioned as an infantry officer and served in the Sudan from s 
1939 until 1941. Together with Major Amer, now Major-General Amer, © 
Commander-in-Chief-of the Egyptian Armed Forces, Colonel Nasser 
attempted unsuccessfully to release the former Prime Minister, Aly 
Maher, from house arrest. 

‘Colonel Nasser took part in the Palestine’ campaign in 1948. After — 
hostilities ended, he became an instructor at the Egyptian Staff 
College, but early in 1952 he was sent to an outlying station for being ~ 
an active member of a group known as the Free Officers Movement 
which aimed at reforming the old regime. He was the prime mover, — 
and easily the most competent of the ten officers who originally planned — 
the coup détat which overthrew King Farouk in July 1952. Since then, — 
he has been the driving force behind the new Army regime. He played . 
an important part in founding the Liberation Rally, of which he was — 
appointed Secretary-General, the organisation formed to take the place 
of the various political Paice: ees were subsequently dissolved". 
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The Future of Uganda 


By SIR ANDREW COHEN, Governor of the Uganda Protectorate 


HAT you have been hearing about Uganda recently has 
been the crisis over the Kabaka; the facts about that have 
been explained in the Government White Paper and in 
discussions in parliament. It is not.for me to put those 
facts before you again or urge my views on you: it is for you to make 
up your minds and draw your own conclusions. I want to mention here 
some of the basic problems which the present crisis has brought into 
prominence and to tell you what we, who are working in Uganda as 
your representatives, are trying to do there to help forward the Africans. 

Uganda is an African Protectorate and our job is to build it up as 
a self-governing African state, with the small European and Asian 
minorities playing their part in it. The country is not ready for self- 
government yet; there are not yet enough educated men and women 
to run the public services and institutions. I want to discuss here some 
of the ways in which we are working to make the country ready for 
self-government. When it eventually comes, make no mistake about it, 
Uganda will be governed mainly by Africans. These are fair words 
and it is actions, not words, that the African wants to see and you want 
to hear about. I would have liked to start by describing what we are 
doing about education, which is the key to everything else. But because 
the recent news is probably uppermost in your minds, I will start 
instead by mentioning some of our political problems. 

The biggest and most advanced of our tribes, with over 1,000,000 
people is the Baganda, living in Buganda, which covers a quarter of 
the Uganda Protectorate. There are twelve districts apart from Buganda, 
with’ an average population of about 300,000 in each; most of these 
consist of one tribe, some of more than one. Three of these districts 
have hereditary rulers of their own, with councils to advise them. The 
rest, covering more than half the people of the country, are under 
district councils set up by ourselves, largely African-elected, and with 
elected secretary-generals at the head of them. Our own officers assist 
and advise these councils, which still rely very largely on their friendly 
guidance. The political problem of the country is to make the change- 
over, which must be a gradual one, from the colonial system of govern- 
ment of today, controlled by British officials, to the self-governing 
system of the future, with Africans running all branches of public life. 
What form is self-government going to take when it comes? That is 
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he Veterinary Research Centre at Entebbe, Uganda: cattle being spraye 


d against ticks 


for the African people and the British Government to decide at the 
time. But the form of government then established must be strong 
enough to give the country the means of standing on its own feet and 
manning and paying for the services which the people need. 

We are bringing Africans increasingly into public life at the centre. 
I have two African members on my executive council which forms 
policy. The Legislative Council, the parliament of the country, has been 
enlarged and now includes twenty African members. The boards which 
market our cotton and coffee, and those which control our Development 
Corporation and the electricity supply from the Owen Falls dam, all 
have African members on them. We have begun to appoint Africans 
to the more senior posts in the Civil Service and have started a large 
overseas scholarship scheme so that many more can qualify for these 


Students in the Medical School library at Makerere College, Uganda 


appointments. But as well as building up African representa- 
tion at the centre we are going ahead as fast as we can with 
the development of local government. We have a new 
scheme, which the Legislative Council will soon be 
discussing, to make the local. government councils more 
representative of the people and to give them greater 
responsibilities. 

For Buganda we have gone further. More than a year 
ago I put to the Kabaka, and he agreed, a plan to give the 
Buganda Government much greater responsibilities than it 
had before. They are to take over from the Protectorate 
Government primary and junior secondary schools, rural 
hospitals and health services, and the agricultural and 
veterinary field services. We will help them with money and 
will lend them trained British and African staff to work 
under their own Baganda Ministers. They will appoint three 
new Ministers for this purpose, over and above the existing 
three. We also agreed that the number of elected members 
of the Buganda Lukiko, or council, should be increased so as 
to give it an elected majority and that it should be consulted 
about the appointment of Ministers; until now this has been 
a matter only for the Kabaka and the Governor. These 
reforms are the biggest step forward politically for the 
Baganda since they came under British protection. So far, 
it is only the increase in the elected members which has 
come into force. But Ishope, in spite of recent events, that we 
shall be able to bring the rest of the reforms in before long, 
and that is one of the things which I am going to discuss with 


i, 


the Buganda Gents and ie Lukiko len re retum font London. 


Unfortunately the Lukiko has not been willing to élect Baganda mem- 


bers to the Legislative Council as most of the district councils have 
done, and I have had to nominate these myself. This is partly because 
_ many people in Buganda fear that the Legislative Council might some- 


how be instrumental in bringing the Protectorate into an East African 


Federation which they strongly oppose; but this fear has been disposed 


of by the British Government’s recent pledge that federation will never 
be imposed on Uganda while the people are against it. But also the 


-Baganda prefer their own Lukiko, which is wholly African, to the © 


Legislative Council, which has other races on it. The difficulty about 
this view is that it is only the Legislative Council which can deal with 
matters affecting all races; many of these matters are of first-class 
importance to Africans. It is the Legislative Council also, through its 
control of finance, which must approve grants for the education and 
other development schemes which are of vital concern to the Baganda 
and all other Africans in the country. For these reasons it is obviously 
in the best interests of the Baganda that aid should. be properly repre- 
sented on the Legislative Council. 

But we have to convince them of this, and one of the constitutional 
problems which must be examined now is the relation between the 
Lukiko and the Legislative Council. Another, which has been much 
discussed by leading Baganda in the past few weeks, is the future 
relation between the Kabakaship, the Buganda Ministers, and the 
Lukiko. A number of Baganda have suggested that the Kabaka should 


_ be a constitutional ruler in the future. This may not be easy to arrange, 


because feudal ideas are still strong among many of the people there. 
But if this is what the Baganda want it must certainly be most seriously 


_ considered. One way of pursuing these problems would be to send 


out a commission which would take evidence from the Baganda and 
then produce a report. I think this is too formal a way of going about 
it. What I want to see is the Baganda thinking out these problems 
themselves and then discussing them with us. I believe that they want 
help in this process—and we certainly do. We are, therefore, arranging 
to send out to Uganda a first-class independent expert who ‘will consult 
with the Baganda and ourselves and will help us to agree on ways of 
solving these two problems and any others which may arise. 

I now want to return to the two problems which underlie all these 
political matters: the education of the people of the country to run 
their own institutions and the development of the wealth of the country 
for the benefit of the people. We are working for both these things, and 
we are working for them with the people. Plans, however good, are of 
little use if they are simply imposed from outside, and in all our work 
success can be measured .only by the extent to which we carry the 
people with us and the extent to. which they are able, in time, to run 
these things themselves. © 

The speed of the progress towards self-government depends on the 
number of educated men and women coming out of the schools and 


_ colleges. Africans have an enormous belief in the importance of educa- 


tion and we must be sure of giving it to them. We have started a 
very ambitious programme of general and technical education: Africans 
took a leading part in drawing it up. This scheme will raise the output 
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-Dunkirk—‘A Miracle of Deneanees “ 4 


By Lieut.Geueral SIR 


N my diary there is an entry dated May 10, 1940. It reads: ‘ This 

morning I woke at 4.40 a.m. with the sound of a number of bombs 

in the distance and anti-aircraft fire’. The war in the west had 
BM begun. Very soon afterwards we had issued our orders for the 
advance into Belgium of the British Expeditionary Force. There had 
been many months of waiting. Our first four regular divisions had 
crossed to France in the previous autumn and occupied a defensive 
sector on the French frontier near Lille. During the winter we received 
reinforcements, and by May we had reached a strength of ten infantry 
divisions, together with three incomplete territorial] divisions. These 
latter were not fully trained; but they had been sent to France to help 
with pick and shovel and bulldozer, and they too’ got drawn into 
heavy fighting later. Such, then, was the force whose niga! is told 9) 


‘It is not, and never will be, an industrial countr 


cotton or coffee. This peasant economy is the greatest 


g others. 
anh Manes! health bem inn nurses, 
These plans will make heavy calls on our staff 
rely greatly. on teachers and education office 

Uganda i is not, and never will be, a country of E 


encouraging industries and mining with the hydr 
the great Owen Falls dam. It is a country of Af. 
growing food or raising cattle and making their 


country and is’bringing much prosperity. Everywhere you se 
housing and living conditions—in some places cars and everywhere 
bicycles, hundreds of thousands of them. Going into ‘Kampala. early 
in the morning is like going into Wolverhampton or Cambridge. ry ht 

Our agricultural and veterinary officers, British and African, are 
helping the farmers by showing them better methods and crops; 
by fighting cattle and crop disease; by soil conservation campaigns; and 
by mechanical cultivation. We are extending water supplies and granting | 
loans to farmers. We have built up the producer co-operative movement - 
which is going to play a predominant part in the country’s future. The 
co-operative unions already run their own cotton ginneries, which we 
helped them buy, and they are beginning to go into the coffee curing — 
business. Both these measures have been enthusiastically welcomed 
by African public opinion. But it is dangerous for a country to rely ~ 


on one or even two crops, and Uganda is too dependent on cotton and 


coffee. We-must make use of our mineral resources and encourage: 
secondary industries, such as textile manufacture. That calls for outside 


capital and technical skill, principally from this country, and we must 


be prepared to give firms who come in the ‘Prospect of a fair reward 
for their risk. 

It is on this point hat creo fears have been aroused, ‘ea these | 
fears have been one of the underlying factors in the recent crisis. Some 
people are afraid that new industries will bring in too many permanent — 
immigrants and that the African character of the country might be 
endangered. I do not think these fears are justified. We shall go on 
controlling immigration strictly and we shall continue to prevent land 
from being alienated away from the Africans, except on a'very small 
scale when it is useful to the country. We shall never allow anything 
like an industrial colour bar in Uganda; Africans will be trained for 
skilled work in industry and mining. But it is one thing to say. that 
these fears are not justified; it is another to convince African opinion j 
of this. That is one of the things I am paying special attention to, 


_and I am anxious to discuss with African leaders any way of alleging « 


their fears and safeguarding the interests of their people. 

_ Those are some of our problems. I wish I could tell you here some- 
thing about how the people live and what a very beautiful country — 
Uganda is. It is a great encouragement to those of us who work in 
Africa to feel that people at home are. meee interested in African 
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aac the French Sepentund ‘Comienalndes Géserat Gunetigs un ae 
later relieved by General Weygand. But our immediate superi 
General Georges, and all of us who knew him had a very high o 
of him. Opposite to us, beyond the Frer 
she was not then our ally and, for political reasons, we were not allowed 
to make any previous contacts with the Belgian ‘anny. This pr 
be a severe handicap later. a ‘ 
On May 10, then, our leading divisions’ went f 
French frontier: to the River Dyle east of Brussels, an 
seventy miles. The Seca air force did not interfere 
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an army. “Soon we Perriied badd news. The: main 
‘the eacey. ss had fallen on Aes ssl French fate 


peiron? Rome, ane ity wasted iesparcd The Royal Air Force 


fae Dae aans: There “were many acts “of gallantry and 
; were terrible. To illustrate their courage, I need quote only 
nple from many in- *Major- Ellis’ book. On May 11, eight of 


; damaged, and ‘reported. that another had made a forced coding: Of. 


' the other six there is still no news. The RAF. ao cry did all 
utmost to help the Allied Armies. eee 
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"Refugees on the Roads Pes. oo % 


A few days later we received orders to piacirad back rads the 


- frontier. Now refugees. were crowding the roads, a pitiful sight. 
Thousands of them were -making away, mostly on foot, to escape the 
4 German Army. I remember especially one very old woman pushing a 
| pram with a baby in it and a few small pathetic belongings heaped 


. on top. Later, I saw two great columns of refugees, one of them leaving 


~ Lille because the Germans were approaching and another column going 
_ towards Lille hoping to find food there. Troop movements with roads 
“a _ crowded with refugees are immensely difficult and the problem became 
3 even worse later on. 
_ Meanwhile the great German bulge away south of us Agat and 
; deepened. They were moving fast, and our right flank was endangered 
tight back to the coast. Modern war with mechanised vehicles can 
move astonishingly quickly. High commands have alwaysehad to think 
ahead of current events. They must plan for future possibilities. This 
_ applies more now than ever before, and I am afraid that this ability 
_ to think and plan ahead was lacking in the French High Command. 
Major Ellis makes this fact all too clear. But Lord Gort was not 
‘caught bending’ in this way. He could not influence the decisive 
battle on the.French front; but he was prompt to make a defensive | 
line, very thinly manned at first, as a shield against the Germans 
. behind our flank. 
And so, by May 19, we were back near the French frontier with the 
Belgians on our left. ‘On our right was the First French Army, but 
ae them the great gap, full of Germans. General Weygand’s plan 
was to attack these Germans from the north and south simultaneously 
and cut them off. But it never happened, for a number of reasons of 
; which one was that it was ordered too late. Lord Gort did all he could 
_ for the Weygand plan but he doubted if it would succeed and looked 
forward to what might happen if it did not. So, on his instructions, I 


= 


telephoned to the War Office in London on May 19 and gave them our 
news. I said we were examining the possibility of a withdrawal towards 
‘Dunkirk. 1 emphasised that we definitely were not proposing to with- 
draw, but I warned them that it might be forced upon us by failure 
elsewhere. I mention this message because naval planning for the 
_ evacuation from Dunkirk began next day. Lord Gort has been unfairly 
¢ accused in some quarters, not in this country, of prematurely. planning 
to retreat. But it is every commander’s duty to think out future action, _ 
whether things go ill or well. 
_ Lord Gort's next action led to the so-called battle of Arras. There 
- ordered an attack southwards, which had some success, We captured 


did not seem at the time that we had achieved much. But the German 
records now available show the effect on the enemy. They greatly 


mmander of a German armoured division there had a close. shave. 
n officer standing next to him was killed, and he himself was nearly 
ptured by some French nave It is a pity that he was not. His 
name was Rommel. 
Still following the Weygand plan, Lord Gort proposed a new attack 
by two British divisions and three French divisions towards the south; 
bi ‘meantime things were going wrong on the Belgian front. General 
commanded the 2nd Corps on the British left, was very 
if the Belgians were pushed away northwards there would 
ous sap on our left as well as on our right. I remember 


that | it was on 


cancel that ‘southward attack and use those two divisions, the Sth 


me the B.E.F. 


a action. Oar air eek in yee -was not “great. It was. 


off and forced to surrender at St. Valéry. 


prisoners, but the tide turned and our troops had to withdraw. It 


= aggerated. the strength of our attack and were much alarmed. One 


a ‘ ie : ; - ~~ - 
May 25 at six Dna ‘in the evening when ht 
came to me and said, ‘Henry, I have had a hunch. We have 


the 50th, up on the left of the 2nd Corps ’. Remember that he wa 
under orders to carry out the Weygand plan; but this decision of ‘ 
departing from ‘that plan and taken on his own responsibility, saved " 


On our shihers front, which hitherto had caused us our main 
anxieties, we know now that part of the German armour had been 
temporarily stopped. But Calais and ‘Boulogne had been captured, —_ B 
both desperately defended by our small garrisons, and the Germans’ 
were only twenty miles away from Dunkirk whereas our foremost 
troops were quite forty miles away from it. TN 

Lord Gort now planned with General Blanchard, the French * 

_ Commander, for a combined withdrawal towards the sea. We had 
four divisions east of Lille which only just got away in time. But they 
did, thanks largely to a splendid defence by the 2nd British Division. — 
The leader of the German spearhead which nearly cut them off was — 
General Romme], and one of our divisions which got away was 
commanded by General Montgomery, another by General Alexander. 
Many French were cut off in Lille where they put up a most gallant 
defence for several critical days. Soon we were all on the move towards 
Dunkirk. General Brooke’s corps had a desperate battle to protect 
our left flank, endangered by the Belgian withdrawal; they held the 
enemy off. On May 28 we met General Blanchard again. Lord Gort 
had already received orders to embark the B.E.F., but General Blanchard 
had not yet received any such orders and refused to withdraw any 
farther. This was very awkward. We had got to know and like General | 
Blanchard, and it was painful for Lord Gort to have to say that the 
British Army was going to embark whether the French did or not. Of 
course it was the only possible thing. General Blanchard could not be 
persuaded. Later on, however, he did decide to withdraw a considerable 
part of his army and it came away with us from Dunkirk. 
_ That day we got back to La Panne, and I remember well my feelings 
when I first saw the beaches. There were not many of our men 
there yet, because they were still fighting their way back and the 
beach seemed very empty. But so did the sea. There were only a few 
ships in the offing. The great naval evacuation plan was not yet in its 
stride. It did not seem to me that we could possibly get large numbers 
away. However, there was a mole at Dunkirk that was usable, and in 
fact more than twice as many men eventually got away from it as from 
the beaches. The bridgehead defence had been planned by General 
Adam in conjunction with the French. Orders had been issued for no 
transport to be brought inside; all the same there was far too much 
there—though very little of it was British. With the growing number of 
troops and refugees the congestion grew worse, and a bulldozer had 
to be run down the main road to push the vehicles off it. The German 
air force intended to prevent our evacuation, but in spite of this 
congestion they had surprisingly little success, thanks to the unremitting 
efforts of our own Royal Air Force. 

When I myself was ordered to embark, more ships had arrived. I 
got into a small boat and was rowed out to a venerable excursion 
steamer. The two sailors who were rowing were so dog-tired that they 
had to give it up, and we finished our trip with a boat’s-crew consisting 
-of my A.D.C. and Lord Munster, the present Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies. The evacuation went on until early on 
June 4, covered. by several thousand French soldiers who fought on 
but could not be taken away. After Dunkirk there were later great 
battles south of the river Somme. Our troops were principally the First 
Armoured and the 51st Highland Division; the latter unhappily was cut 


Lord Gort’s Bearing 

Let me now say gnats about Lord Gort’s bearing, as I saw it, 
throughout those three weeks of great strain and responsibility. He was 
essentially an optimist, a very needful thing in a commander. His heart 
was in attack rather than defence, but he had a defensive battle and a 
long retreat forced upon him. We always seemed to be getting bad 
news, and it is very trying when nothing at all seems to go right. It 
would have worn down, or. at least rattled, very many men. But he did 
not get rattled, he never lost his head or his temper. He never showed 
any lack of confidence. : 

The B.E.F. did not bear the full brunt of the first attack, which 
fell on the French. Later, we had fighting in plenty and we should never 

(continued on page 390) 
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A Grand Climate 


CCORDING to the calendar, winter is still with us. Consulting 
our own feelings, we may coin a phrase and say that spring 
is in the air. Anyway March is here, the month when ‘nature 
shows unmistakable signs of renewal—not for country folk 

alone, but for town dwellers too. Last week a stationary group was 

observed in Jermyn Street (of all places) taking time off to gaze up to 

the roof tops where a blackbird was, in the words of one of the group, 
* singin’ ’is ’ead off, fit to bust’. 

It is a tradition with us to grumble about the weather and a stranger 
might be forgiven for wondering why this should be so—until he was 
reminded that grumbling is one of our major pleasures. For when you 
come ‘to think of it, there is no solid reason, indeed no reason at all, 


why we should grumble about our weather considering what other. 


countries have to put up with. Imagine the monotony of living in a 
climate where the sun was always shining! Day after day, week after 


- week, month after month—nothing but sunshine; and if a break ever 


does come, you experience not rain but ‘the rains’, a plural which 
justifies itself by torrents that may sweep you out of house and home. 
The weather proceeds from one extreme to another—from the monotony 
of parching sun to the monotony of pitiless monsoons. Ah but, some- 


one will say, what about those more moderate climates where you can 
rely on steady runs of seasonable weather and do not have to decide 


when you go out in the morning whether to take an umbrella or an 
overcoat or goloshes or gum boots—the Mediterranean, for example, the 
south of France, or the north of Italy? Very good. But in the first 
place, can those climates be relied upon in the way suggested? Are 
there not those who have fled south from England’s fogs and rains only 


_ to be welcomed on arrival—by rains and fogs? But let that pass. Let it 
_ be granted that there are places where the weather is more reasonable 


and more reliable than it is in England. What sort of natures are thereby 
pandered to? The venturesome? Those who say ‘ yes’ to life in a big 
way, ready to make the best of whatever the gods may send? Or those 
whose eyes are for ever on the well worn path, those who know what 
they like and like what they know, and for whom all change and variety 
come as a shock to the nerves, a scourge and a menace to the 
constitution ? 

Charity, they say, begins at home. Why not, then, also one’s attitude 
to life? Formative influences play round us from our infancy, and it 
may be well that each of us should be schooled to recognise certain 


“fixed points of reliability. Offhand one can think of only one such point, 


a point of real reliability, which is a mother’s love. There may be 
others, but in our age reliability is scarcely the key-note, scarcely the 
canon which we look to live by. Judging from the history of the last 
thirty, forty, fifty years, it is the better part of wisdom to prepare 
oneself for shocks. And where can we look for a more reliable guide, a 


friendlier mentor in the business of facing surprises, setbacks, and 


astonishments, than in our good old English weather? At the moment 
of writing the sky is overcast and the rain is teeming down. An hour 
hence the sun without a doubt will have broken through and we shall go 
out without our mackintoshes or umbrellas—only to be caught on the 
hop when the clouds close in. A wonderful climate to be sure! Who 
longs for any other—when blackbirds sing in Jermyn Bice, and spring 
is in the air! 


_ ease tension in i aternationdl a This had. indirectly t Mer 


ON FEBRUARY as Cairo radio announced that fe ae Neguiby had 
resigned all his posts and had been succeeded as Prime Minister by 


Colonel Nasser. A communiqué issued by the Revolution Council 
accused General Neguib of trying to turn Egypt into a dictatorship. é 
Two days later the same Council announced the return of General 
Neguib to the Presidency, but not to the Premiership—which post would — 
coatinue to-be held by Colonel Nasser. On the following day, February 
28, the Council announced that General Neguib would head ‘the 
Egyptian Parliamentary Republic ’—the first time such a phrase had 
been used. the morning of February 25, Aleppo radio announced a 
revolt of part of the country against President Shishakly. Later came the 
news of his resignation, and on February 28 Damascus radio reported 
that the clash between supporters of the two rivals for th >, Presidency 
had been resolved and that Hashem Al-Atessi had taken over. 
For several days before General Neguib’s resignation, Cairo radio’s 
“Voice of the Arabs’ service was broadcasting increasingly anti-British 
propaganda. One broadcast, quoting Al-Gumhouriya, stated: , 
It is better to open more than one front for Britain to fight on, 
if we truly believe in Arab unity. In that event Britain’s position will 
be weaker than when she is fighting on one front with her back secure. — 
What harm will there be if Iraq rises today, rather than tomorrow, and 
insists on immediate evacuation and the cancellation of the old agree- 
ment? . . . When Britain looks round and finds that the Canal is 
threatened with an explosion, and when she looks sidewa'ys and finds 
that both flanks are about to rise up, then plans can be co-ordinated 
and demands can be unified, thus making Arab tactics united and — 
positive . . The Arabs will achieve no results by fighting the shadow 
and ignoring the substance. The British are in occupation of Jordan, 
frightening her with Israel. The British are in occupation of Iraq and 
Egypt and they are the same people who let us down in every inter- 
- national battle. Arabs everywhere, the way of liberation is clear; let us — 
place our trust in God and. open against our enemies all possible fronts 
of sacred fire! 


The same radio, quoting the same paper; spoke of the vigorous opposi- 


tion of the people of the Middle East against the alliance between 


Turkey and Pakistan. With the signing of this alliance, it said: 


the American plan for tying up the countries of the Middle East in a 
military alliance complementary to the chain of alliances encircling 
the countries of a Faster camp, enters the first stage oe imple- 
mentation, 


A Cairo broadcast in English said that it would be a matter of « ‘sincere 
regret in the Arab world’ if collaboration between Turkey and Pakistan 


- was so broadened as to ‘ bring the Middle East into the entanglements 


of the conflicts between the west and Russia’ and if the agreement 
should exacerbate relations between India and Pakistan. On February 28 
a broadcast from Pakistan by the Prime Minister Mohammed Ali said — 
that Pakistan hoped to sign agreements with all the Arab and Muslim — 
countries similar to her new agreement with Turkey. From India, a 
number of newspapers were quoted as emphasising that the Pakistan- 
Turkish agreement would involve the Middle East in the cold war and | 
tend to isolate Pakistan from her neighbours. A Turkish broadcast, 
quoting Vatan, was of the opinion that the agreement would ‘ form the 
axis around which the defence of the Middle East will revolve’. 

The debate in the British Parliament on the Berlin Conference and 
the forthcoming Geneva Conference were the subjects of many commen- 
taries. Many western/ commentators welcomed Britain’s bi-partisan 
foreign policy, as shown by the speeches in the debate; while com- 
munist broadcasts emphasised the voices of those Labour M. P.s who- 
expressed themselves against German rearmament. And, according to 
one Moscow transmission quoting Pravda: 

Today the situation in the French parliament is such that Brey 
circles do not dare immediately to open a debate on E.D.C., : 
this debate was planned to begin right after the Berlin Conference. “gl 

Broadcasts from Moscow and the satellite countries (and, of course, 
from China) emphasised the importance of China’s lesen ins 


the Geneva Conference. A broadcast quoting Pravda stated: 


Without Great China it is impossible today to solve 
important international problem and, even more, it 


re 
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Did You Hear That?’ 


_ BOGUS MASTERPIECES 

_- AMONG THE MANY EXHIBITIONS now open to the public in Paris is one 
of a type never seen there before. It is an exhibition of art forgeries and 
fakes, in almost every kind of medium: paintings, engravings, statues, 
books, coins, porcelain; and many other forms of skilfully dishonest 
endeavour. It has been arranged, perhaps appropriately, by the French 
police. THOMAS CADETT, B.B.C. Paris correspondent, spoke about it 
in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

‘As far as the more usual forms of visual art are concerned, most 
of the-forgeries on show are imitations of works by artists who are 
dead’, he said. ‘This is under- 
standable enough, if only because a 
still-living artist is of all people 
most likely to recognise his own 
work. Nevertheless, the exhibition 

_ does contain canvases supposed to 
be the work of living painters, 
among them Picasso, Marie 
Laurencin, and Utrillo. Even to 

_ the untutored eye, most of these 
fakes seem to be pretty pitiful 
daubs, particularly when a genuine 
specimen is placed alongside. For- 
geries of two artists now dead, 
Renoir and Jean Francois Millet, 
are well represented as far as 
numbers go. One fine piece .of 

‘work is an imitation Lucas 
Cranach, an artist who died in 
1553. It is by one, F. W: Rohrich, 
who lived more than 200 years 
later. All the experts agree that it 
is a masterpiece in its own right. 

‘For reasons that need no ex- 
planation, coins and, in later yéars, 
bank notes have been earnestly 
counterfeited by crooks with the 
necessary ability, and indeed some- 
times by others. Their efforts are 
illustrated by a number of speci- 
mens. They include a silver-plated 
copper counterfeit of the silver 
didrachma of the fourth century. 
Among the ancient Roman ones is 
a gilt-copper counterfeit of a gold 

- coin of the same period. These are 

_ fakes which were meant to pass 

muster in the market place at the 
time. But there are other counter- 
feits, carefully manufactured, much later, of course, for rich but unwary 

collectors. Most of these are made from moulds taken from genuine 
coins, and the correct material is used in every case. Often only an 
_ expert eye can tell the difference. 
- ‘Among the many other fascinating reminders of human dishonesty 
and gullibility are some clay stoppers taken from earthenware wine 
vessels, recently brought up from galleys sunk in the Mediterranean 
2,000 years ago. The stoppers themselves are genuine, and they bear 
the marks of Neapolitan wine sellers. But they have revealed that other 
stoppers of the period, found near Arles in France, were imitations, 
and meant to give the impression that they contained Neapolitan wine, 
and not the inferior local variety ’. 


THE SAMMARINESE WAY OF LIFE ; 
-*The Republic of San Marino’, said GiLES PLAYFAIR in a Home 
‘Service talk, ‘ consists of a mountain, called Mount Titano, some fifteen 
inland from the Italian resort of Rimini on the Adriatic coast. 
ing to a legend, in which the Sammarinesi themselves devoutly 
it was founded about the year A.D. 300 by a stonemason named 


Liberty Square, San Marino 


Marinus—an early Christian who sought refuge on the top of Mount 
Titano when he was threatened by the second persecution of the 
Emperor Diocletian. There is documentary evidence that San Marino 
has been a sovereign Republic since 885, and though the legend of 
Marinus cannot be proved, it is-true at least to San Marino’s character 
as a nation. For San Marino does have a distinctive character as a 
nation, in spite of the fact that it is ethnically, culturally, and geo- 
graphically just a minute part of Italy. 

‘There is such a thing as a Sammarinese way of life; a way of life, 
symbolised as the American way of life is symbolised, by a constitution, 
and it is a’ way of life that has 
been repeatedly defended by force 
of arms. It is a way of life founded 
on a traditional devotion to simple 
Christian virtues, such as charity. 
San Marino, throughout most of 
its long history, has been an 
asylum for the hunted and the 
persecuted. The reason it was able 
to insist on remaining independent 
when. all the other Italian states 
became united was probably be- 
cause it had given refuge to 
Garibaldi and had refused to hand 
him over even when threatened by 
Austria with a declaration of war. 

‘And just as there is a Sam- 
marinese way of life, so there are 
un-Sammarinese activities. For 
instance, touting is an un-Sam- 
marinese activity—it is strictly for- 
bidden by the Government Tourist 
Office—and touting is one thing 
that could hardly be described as 
an un-Italian activity. 

‘San Marino (the capital of the 
country) is a little, walled town as 
grey and solid as the rock on which 
it is built; a town whose main 
thoroughfare is an alley way—just 
wide enough to accommodate a 
modest-sized car, though only cars 
bearing Sammarinese licence plates 
are allowed to pass along it. There 
is a frankly modern quarter grow- 
ing up beyond the original town 
walls. Yet somehow the total effect 
remains perfectly expressive of the 
republic’s great antiquity: it 
remains perfectly in keeping with those three medieval towers that are 
the pinnacles of San Marino’s capital as well as the crowns of Mount 
Titano. And somehow this capital, with its squares and loggias, is all 
very beautiful, especially after dark when it is lit by dim street lamps 
that one feels must have been placed here by an artist’s hand’. 


H, Grant 


BURNING THE HEATHER 
‘Whenever the weather is dry enough’, said ALFRED HALL in ‘ The 
Northcountryman ’, ‘then is the time to burn the heather. Heather- 
burning on the fells and moors is a form of_insurance. Shepherds do 
not burn it off because they wish to get rid of it. They burn it to 
improve its quality. It is an insurance against starvation among the 
sheep flocks in the event of snow lying for any length of time next winter. 
‘ The purpose of the burning is to prevent the plants growing long and 
woody and tough—growing into what you might call miniature 
“bushes ” and “ trees”. Hill sheep thrive on heather and the practice 
of burning encourages a new succulent crop to grow in the spring. And, 
also, by the time next winter comes the new tender plants will have 
made good growth—they will be sticking up under the snow, if there 


any ne 


iaieee to be any, san when the sheep nuzzle edepeits it ‘they will a 
find something good to nibble and to keep alive on until the weather — years” 
‘made it: seahient is the sorrowing mothe of all ti 


improves. Every hill farmer likes to have a fair amount of heather- 
land on his heath. To him it is an important crop. Burning it off when 


it gets rough—and at the right time of year—is a method of cultivation. 


“For a long time heather-burning has been a bone of contention 


between flockmasters and people whose sport is grouse shooting. For 


the shooting men favour plenty of long, strong heather as permanent 
cover for the birds. However, nowadays the shooters are much more 


- reconciled to the needs of the sheep farmers. Grouse thrive on heather, 


- too, and, as like as not, they will thrive better when it is kept sweet and 
tasty, and there will still be enough of it to provide cover. About the 
only man who gets worried about heather fires is the forester, so where 
heather and timber share a hill-side the burners have to be very careful 
or else leave that portion to grow wild and rough as delights a shooter. 

© Burning has to be finished before the end of March. If it went on 
any later not only the grouse but other wild life would be destroyed, 
especially at nesting time. This “end of March” date line is now fixed 
by law. Moreover to burn during the spring or summer would be to 
deprive the flocks of valuable summer 
forage and the plants would never 
recover sufficiently and in time to be of 

any advantage as winter feed. 

‘Native crops like heather—and 
bleeberry (or bilberry) plants, too—re- 
duce the possibility of sheep hungering 

to death when the countryside is snow- 
bound. Fortunately, snow does not 
usually lie for long periods in this 
country. Every few years we do have it 
with us for two or three weeks but it 
never stays for month after month like 
some countries have it. So the heather 
helps out over that difficult period. If 

the snow did stay and lie deep for the 
whole of the winter-time then even the 
heather would not be much use. 

“If we were to have snow month 
after month every year we should have 
to keep our sheep and all our cattle 
indoors all winter. That would mean 
drastically reducing our flocks because 
there is not enough space to put all the 
sheep in the country under cover. Instead of a fell farmer keeping 
hundreds he would be able to keep only a few dozen. The same thing 

would apply if there were not such a life-saving crop as heather because 
when deep snow leaves nothing to nuzzle, animals keep alive on the 
reserves stored in their own flesh; and that is starvation diet. So when 
we see the smoke palls billowing across the moorland skies between now 
and the end of March it means that the hill farmer is as busy with his 
cultivations as is the arable farmer and his corn drill’. 


PIN-UP GIRL IN ASIA MINOR 


‘I often wondered’, said MARGARET BEAN, in a talk in the Home 
Service, ‘what it would be like to find a hidden treasure or a lost play 
by Shakespeare, or an old master stacked away in the attic. When we 
were in Asia Minor last summer, we really did do something like that. 


Our treasure trove was a superb, ancient Greek sculpture in bronze. It - 


was fished up out of the sea by the sponge fishers near a little town 
called Bodrum, and we were the first people to see it, apart from the 
‘fishermen and the Turkish peasants in the village where they brought 
it to shore. 

“It is the head and bust of a veiled woman with her head bending - 
downwards. Now it is in a back room at the Smyrna museum awaiting 
cleaning operations, and-quite a number of archaeologists have seen 
it, and the British Museum experts have seen the photographs we took - 
of it. They say it is a fourth century B.C. original, that is, the century 
of Praxiteles, and the last great age of Greek art. It is a big thing, over - 
life size, and was apparently part of a full-length statue of Demeter, the 
goddess of the corn and the crops, and the mother goddess, whose 
daughter Persephone was snatched away to the underworld by Pluto, — 
or Hades as the Greeks called him. So, as the legend says, Demeter 
mourned her lost daughter and winter came on the world, and this is 
how, she is portrayed in our statue, the mother bereaved of her child. 


- are not found very often, and bronzes are 


Head of the bronze Demeter, pulled out of the sea by Turkish 
sponge fishers last August 


_ cakes, sweets, or ice-cream, they peel away from 


“It is extremely rare and valuable. 
of all, 
nearly all of them were melted down in the Middle Ages for the 1 ag 
“When we went to the gendarmes’ hut where the statue as, We 
found Demeter propped up against the wall in the semi-darkness, and 
she looked very queer indeed. The bust and the back of the head were all 
covered with a thick, greyish encrustation—perhaps they were fossilised _ 
sea creatures—and a layer of lime or something of the kind, and there — 
was a thing like a petrified sea serpent coiled round the neck. There was 
a great hole in the top of the head, but the face was miraculously quite — 


untouched by these things.. But that looked very odd, too—it had a 


strange sort of red, rusty appearance on the lips and the cheeks which 
we could not make out at all. My brother made some enquiries from 
the sergeant and then the explanation appeared: the soldiers had been 
making Demeter up, with red chalk off the walls of the hut—she was 
their pin-up girl. The soldiers looked rather sheepish, and one of them 
went and got a sponge and washed her — 
_ face and the “ ‘make-up ” came off. The 
interesting thing was that we were all 
instantly convinced that it was a master- 
piece, the more we looked at it the 1 more — 
‘beautiful it seemed. 4 <5) 5p 


, 


WHAT ARE SILICONES? 
©The silicones ’, said PETER SYKES in 
* Woman’s Hour ’, ‘ were originally dis- 
_ covered by an ‘Englishman—Professor 
-Kipping—then, like so many other 
things, they had to wait for the Ameri-_ 
cans to turn them into a useful commer- _ 
cial proposition. The silicones resemble — 
the familiar plastics in some ways, but — 
- are much more versatile and differ from _ 
them in being a good deal tougher and © 
more resistant to heat and cold. They 
have as their starting material the 
element silicon which is obtained from 
sand, but the silicones have none of the 
characteristic scratchiness of sand, they 
4 combine some of its toughness with — 
extreme smoothness, making excellent. oils, greases, rubbers, oa 
especially, polishes. ~- 

“In addition to their other properties, they are “ water repellent "— 
water does not wet them—it just runs off and, what is peiecilaty 
important, the silicones confer these useful properties on all sorts of 
materials by being added to them in only quite small amounts. 

‘One big use of the silicones is in polishes of all kinds. If a small 
quantity of a silicone is made up into a polish, with or without the 
addition of wax, the polish will spread very easily, producing a lustrous 
surface with practically none of the rubbing that is usually needed. — 


. 


_ This surface has an excellent resistance to scratching and, once on, — 


lasts very well; dust and dirt do not stick and cling to it as much 
as usual, spilt liquids. do not make stains so readily, and it may be 
polished up again with very little effort. And, what is equally important, — 
you need only a small amount, a little of it goes a very long way. ~ 
A furniture and a car polish of this type are already available and the — 
latter has the added advantage of the wate repellents ‘silicone provecttig 
the coach-work from rust. ; 
‘The silicones are also being added to paints. Here, again, they ms 
produce a smooth, tough surface, and they are also excellent spreading — 
agents—they make the paint flow out thinly and evenly so that even 
the most inexpert painters can produce a professional looking job free 
from brush and smear marks. Wallpapers can also be treated with 
silicones, making it possible to clean even the most delicate of them 
with just a wet cloth. This property of the silicones of making things 
waterproof may well turn out to be one of their most important uses. 
Another use for silicones is in treating packaging ~ and wr 
materials. When such treated materials are used to Beets Se 


* Manufacturers have only tecently begun realis | how 
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Tradition and Experiment in Asia—II 


_ The Heritage of 


EN I was thinking of the differences in the political 
heritage of India and China, two stories—and two types of 
people—came into my mind. The first story, which is told 
in the Mahabharata, an Indian epic put together before the 

Christian era, concerns the building of a great city on the north Indian 
plains, which was so fair that it was celestial. In it was a wonderful 
palace, built at the King’s command, intricate with walls, and arches, 
and columns of gold. But the full genius of the architect was not obvious 
until the King came to inspect his palace. He drew up his robes on 
crossing a crystal floor, fancying it to be water. He slipped into a pool 
believing it to be a glass floor, he bumped into a crystal door which 
looked like an open space, and finally fell through an open door which 
appeared to be closed. , 

But was there ever such a palace or such a city? We are not sure. As 
is usual with much of early Indian history, we are stumbling about in the 
dark. The moment we reach for something reliable we find ourselves in 
the legendary past, which we cannot identify. 

Now turn to the matter-of-factness of this unlikely story from early 
China. It concerns an eighth-century town governor, reputedly eccentric, 
who in his yearly assessment of staff decided to include a report on 
himself, ‘The governor’, he said, ‘ devotes himself wholeheartedly to 
the welfare of his people, but is no good at collecting taxes. Classifica- 
tion: Bottom of the bottom class’. When an official from the capital 
arrived to see what was going on, he was directed to the local gaol by a 
subordinate who explained, ‘When he heard you were coming, His 
Excellency was sure you intended to arrest him, and to save you the 
trouble he has put himself in prison’. The story is well authenticated. 
There certainly was such a governor and he went to prison, but whether 
this account gives us the real reason I rather doubt. 

I have told you these two stories—one of a beautiful, empty, fairy- 
story palace, the other of a likeable human being—partly because they 
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India and China 


By CYRIL PHILIPS 


illustrate something of the difference in the evidence on which we base 
what we say about early India and China; but mainly because of their 
bearing on the nature and the machinery of the state in early India and 
China. I want to look at this machinery because the early development 
of these civilisations has a strong influence on their present political 
experiments; indeed, in my view, it goes far to explain their present 
political problems. 

There is one point I must make at once. Both India and China began 
politically in much 
the same way, as a 
group of petty states 
at war, but in the 
third century B.C. 
China changed her 
political pattern and 
developed into an 
empire with a sense 
of common  con- 
sciousness so strong 
that it has lasted 
down to the present. 
This did not happen 
in India; empires 
and states there con- 
tinued to rise and 
fall, and sometimes 


even to disappear 
with little trace. 
Delhi, like Troy, 


had its seven cities 
but you can dig for 
them in vain. I have 
climbed to the top 
of a great, empty, 
forgotten rock for- 
tress, hundreds of 
feet high; one would 
have thought as 
indestructible as 
Gibraltar. But in 
medieval times it dis- 
appeared from man’s 
sight and memory. 
From the top of it 
you could see how 
it had depended on 
water from the hills, 
When invaders smashed. the channels, the running streams became stag- 
nant pools, the mosquitoes came, and as man moved out the jungle 
moved in. But the Great Wall of China, which winds its way over 
frontier hill and valley, was no more than a rock and stone fortress, 
yet that has had a continuous history of twenty centuries. 

Why did the political evolution of India and China differ so 
greatly? I think the most direct way of finding the answer is to show 
who it was who, in the main, fashioned the Indian state and the Chinese 
state. This is easily done; we have only to look at two distinct types. In 
India it was the Brahman, the holy man and priest, a member of the 
most revered, the highest of Hindu castes; in China it was the mandarin, 
the professional scholar-official, the Chinese civil servant; and, to show 
you what manner of men they might have been, I propose to introduce 
to you two representative figures, both real people, the first a Brahman 
of India, Kautilya, the second a mandarin of China, Po Chiu-i. 

I cannot talk about the Hindu Brahman without saying a word or 
two about his religion, Hinduism, and most particularly about the caste 
system of which he was the custodian. We all tend to talk loosely about 
caste and caste systems, but we know that, in its fullest sense, caste is 
essentially Indian. Perhaps it began there in remote times in a few 
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rr “bold, simple divisions i in society—the warrior, the priest, the irader, the mi 
VP somccummiage by the time we really get a clear view of it, it holds — 


_ Indian society in a complex, rigid framework of groups separate one 
_ from the other and all revering the Brahman group. Some groups seem 
to be tribal, some are like guilds of craftsmen, potters, carpenters, a lot 
v of them are territorial, confined to one particular area—origins so 
_ different, in fact, that it is absurd to look for a simple and single cause. 
_ Geography, for example, took a hand in that the mountains, deserts, 
and valleys have provided a single route for peoples coming into India 
from central Asia. Society really had to provide an answer to the 


problem of living on a main highway. At times I find it useful to think 


of Indian society, of Indian caste groups, as a number of railway ~ 


‘wagons on a railway track, side by side, capable of being linked 


together but not fused, occasionally shunted up and down. Each caste 
provided a secure social setting and a clear way of life for its members, © 
who lived and died within it, unless they broke the rules and suffered 
the dreaded outcasting or excommunication. Society, therefore, had 
provided such a complete answer to its problems and such strict 


discipline that there seemed to be nothing left for the state to do. 


_ Founder of India’s First Imperial Dynasty 


~The Brahman, Kautilya, whom I have- chosen, is known to us 
because he helped to establish in the lower Ganges valley that first 
imperial dynasty of India, the Maurya, in the fourth century B.c., 
that is, at the time when Alexander the Great’s forces were still in 
north-western India. He appears also to have served as a chief minister. 
In other words, although a priest, he was not just a temple priest, but 
- free to engage in secular pursuits. About Kautilya himself we do not 
know much more than I have told you, but he is credited with having 
written a most remarkable manual of politics and about this manual 
-we know a good deal, because we have the text; so let us turn to it 
for a moment. Indians did not write the chronicles of their time, but 
they did compose textbooks of political practice and Kautilya’s book is 
- full of practical advice on how to build an empire. For example, he 
_ warns the ruler to watch his sons, ‘ for like young crabs they are noted 
for their tendency to devour their begetter’. Neighbouring states, he 
says, may easily be won over or undermined. He goes on, “ Whoever, 
among the neighbouring kings seems to threaten with an invasion, may 
be invited for some festival, marriage, capture of elephants, purchase 
of horses, or to take possession of some lands ceded to him, and then 
captured; or whoever among his nearest relations is kept under guard 
may be promised a portion of his territory and set against him’. 


_ _ At this point I daresay a doubt is arising in your minds. Here am 
I, you say, setting out to describe a holy man and in fact presenting 


the portrait of a Machiavelli. What is the explanation? I think the 
answer is, Kautilya, who-was a king and empire-maker, saw politics as 
_a sort of game, amusing, perhaps even useful if through it you replaced 
a lot of petty, squabbling states by a larger kingdom, but essentially 
_as a game which could go on independently of Hindu caste society. 
-Kautilya summed up the aims of the state as “security, an army, an 
Sectent treasury, glory and conquest ’. I can read into his account what 
I know from my own experience. I have ridden in-a bullock cart for 

_ days on end along the ancient Grand Trunk Road, across the northern 

_ plains, uncomfortable, deafened, choked with dust, but ablé to see that _ 
these plains were made by nature to be the home of military empires, for 
there are no natural bounds to the march of the conqueror. But India ~ 
as a whole is too big, too broken up by mountain and jungle and desert, 
and, above all, its society too parcelled out in castes for a strong, 
lasting, country-wide political authority to have grown up. So although 
‘great empires were built in the north and in the south, they rarely 
lasted beyond three or four generations. And, though men like Kautilya 


a Brahman safe in his own high caste—could play the game of 


devising ways of keeping political power, political power was not a 
thing that the Indian believed to be really important. He was far more 
concerned with the way to live and behave among his caste equals 
than with the political government of a central authority. The inevitable 


result was the apathy of the whole Indian people in organising them-. 


selves for the defence of political freedom or of the state itself. 
Certainly, if there were any popular leaders their names have been 
forgotten. The government looked down from a remote height on to 
a politically unorganised people; and under such a system it was not 
the people’s business to defend the state. This explains the relative ease 
with which empire after empire was overthrown and the country again 
and again successfully insane from outside, 
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was they who fashioned the state, it was they who 
of life, and the state and society in early China, unli 
closely bound together. Semis : 

The mandarin was selected and t trained to teach by his « own ‘example, . 
and to enforce by his power the ‘Confucian system. This was a set of 
ideas and institutions which had developed in early China as 4 protest - 
against a period of political and social chaos. Some of the protests, 
which were set out by Confucius and other philosophers, were religious, _ 
some ethical, and some primarily political. They all fitted together and — 
made a coherent system, but it is with the last—the political—that I 
am now concerned. In this country we think of the will of the people — 
being expressed ultimately by government in its policy, but the . 
Confucian view was that the state existed to make up the short- — 
comings in society, and that the essential thing was to give society a 
common body of ideas—what we should call an ideology—and then all 
people would know what might - be done and the government’s job . 
would simply be to see that it was done. The administrators or — 
mandarins, therefore, must be scholars because they were best able to 
know the right way and to see that all followed it. ; 

Let us look for a minute at Po Chu-i, a distinguished civil servant, os 
a mandarin, of the T’ang empire in the eighth century. We see him 
entering, and then climbing, the ranks of the Civil Service, passing» 
examination after examination in the first class, until he became an 
examiner himself. When his sponsor was chief minister he quickly rose 
to high office, he drafted the emperor’s letters, but when his enemy 
became chief minister, he was exiled to an outer province. He ended 
up under a well-disposed emperor as a kind of Lord Chief Justice, © 
wielder of the red pencil of condemnation, and he retired with the — 
equivalent of a good pension at the usual age of seventy. You notice — 
how detailed, how matter-of-fact, how comparatively modern, the 
story is. At one stage he could have become chief minister of the whole _ 
empire, but he shrank from it, and he was in fact the only member of 
his own distinguished examination year who did not hold that office. 
For -this he may have despised himself because he later wrote—and 
here I am quoting from Arthur Waley’s translationa— ares 

On its thousandth birthday the rat turned white and changing into a bat, — 

_ Hid in the depths of a sunless cave, to avoid net and snare. 

As a means of keeping out of harm’s way the plan worked very well. 

But, is even safety worth the price of a life spent in the dark? — 

The calm, detached view is typical of the man and of his class. 

Through the ups and downs of his official career we can picture ee 
struggle that was constantly going on round the throne, as you would 
expect a struggle not based on social or economic issues—because these 
were supposedly settled for good by Confucian doctrine—but 
personal vendettas. The emperor might be changed, but the ene 7 
went on,.and the Civil Service remained in control. We see what the 
"mandarin, what Po Chiti, ‘stood for. He wanted the empire to be | 
universal, extending to its furthermost conceivable limits; he stood for 
the idea that the empire was civilisation, guided by the doctrine of 4 
Confucianism, which harmonised the activities of the state and people, 
which preached in the same breath loyalty to the family and to the — 
‘emperor, and lastly that he and his fellow-mandarins formed the» 
linchpin bolting the state and meciety, together, + 
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The mandarin emerged in- “China when the Chisesxe empire was 
growing, when the emperor turned for support not to the soldiers or 
to the landed aristocracy, but to the scholars and teachers who had ‘a 
all along been held in great esteem. There were probably at any one 
time never more than 2,000. of them in office, but once in conte. . 
they organised themselves into a strong corporation. Plato had imagined — 
a state ruled by guardians, men specially chosen by their seniors in — 
the service, trained for their work, taught they were a separate class. 
The Chinese actually did this, making supreme in. their government, _ 
not birth or riches, or military ability, but learning—and a 
of eed intellect selected Ree examination. os this ‘ind jn 
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on the Chinese state, in which he had an important stake. The Brahman 
was a holy man to be found in all walks of life—from cooks to cabinet 
ministers—a holy man who took a grip on Hindu society and who 
sometimes deigned to engage in politics—politics in which neither he 
nor his caste society had much at stake. 

With what political heritage, then, did India and China enter the 
epoch of western influence? China, the universal political empire, was 
held by its rulers, the scholar officials, to be identical with civilisation; 
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and its society and government were both guided by the same system 
of conduct. In India, society, through Hinduism and the caste system, 
had so completely solved its problems that there was hardly anything 
left for the state to do. But government and society were separate, and 
India’s political legacy was negligible. Like the story I began with, it 
was an empty palace. Who, from the evidence of their histories, would 
argue that oriental societies, just because they are oriental, will find 
a similar solution for their problems?—Home Service 


Glasgow University in the Nineties 


The second of six talks by 


XFORD was not my only university. For ten years I was 
Professor of Greek in Glasgow; and ten interesting years they 
were. Glasgow was very unlike Oxford; still more, I think, 
‘unlike any modern English or American university. The 
Scottish universities were as medieval as Oxford in origin, and in 
practice a great deal more, though in my time they were being reformed 
by a commission. There was an old-fashioned fixed curriculum, seven 
compulsory subjects and no nonsense about individual choice: Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Logic 
‘and, by a comparatively modern addition, History. It sounds very stiff 
and backward, yet I can remember Lord Bryce, a good judge of culture 
if ever. there was one, saying that onthe whole he thought the old 
Scottish course gave the best general education that there was. We 
did not call Latin, Latin; we called it Humanity. The name was given 
originally to distinguish it from Divinity. Divinity was the main subject 
of medieval universities, but even then people saw that there was some 
place for human learning as well, and the ordinary vehicle for that 
was Latin. Natural Philosophy was what we now call Natural. Science. 
It had not yet grown to its present variety, and could apparently be 
still treated as a single subject. A vast subject; no particular organisa- 
tion, and a great man of genius, Lord Kelvin, to teach it as best he could. 
The Middle Age all over. 

The way we received our salaries was antique. Each of my students 
came to my classroom at the beginning of session and paid me three 
guineas, sometimes in a £5 note, needing the awkward change of 
£1 17s. The total in three days amounted to about £1,000. At the 
end of the morning I packed all 
this loose money in a bag and 
carried it to the bank, taking a 
big stick with me in case of inci- 
dents. There was no great danger, 
but in Scotland we liked to take 
due précautions. Also we were 
early risers in Scotland. The first 
Greek lecture was at 8 a.m.; very 
convenient. It gave you a good 
long morning. If you lived on the 
spot, as I did, you could breakfast 
as late as a quarter past seven; but 
most of the men had to be up at 
six, and I remember one or two 
who lived in the-country and got 
up at five. No wonder the Scotch, 
however charitable, find it difficult 
not to look down a little on 
southern softness, 

There were originally no honours 
courses, only a general pass. Any- 
one who had passed the preliminary 
examination could have a pretty 
easy time of it; and really good 
men had plenty of leisure to study 
what interested them more deeply. 
For those who wished for special 
distinction there was a _ very 
medieval institution. The candidate 
sat in an old carved oak chair, 


Edward Caird, Master of Ballliol ‘College, Oxford, 1893- 
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called the Blackstone Chair, after an earlier professor, and the examiners 
fired oral questions at him for some fixed time, at the end of which 
he said ‘ Doctissime Professor, hora elapsa est’. Tradition said that in 
early days professors were chosen in the same way; the candidate went 
into a sort of pulpit and those who wished, including the rival candi- 
dates, tried to outwit him with their questions. 

Coming from Oxford, one was surprised by the lack of organisation. 
At Oxford a student had a tutor who took him privately for an essay 
once a week, knew him intimately, and advised him about the details of 
his work. And there was a great staff of teachers to choose from. In 
Scotland there was in each subject one professor for about 300 
students. The professor gave them one lecture each day, or sometimes 
two if he had two classes, and had then finished his duties. What was 
the root of the difference? Oxford was providing for public school 
boys who had had a good deal of personal attention from form masters 
and tutors. When they came to the university they expected the same 
sort of guidance. The Scottish student was of sterner stuff. If he wanted 
to learn a subject he was quite capable of learning it by himself. But 
it was a great guidance and encouragement to hear lectures from some 
really inspiring and famous teacher, to hear Bradley on Shakespeare, 
or Edward Caird on philosophy, or the great Lord Kelvin on the 
world of science. No need for mothering: the good Scottish student 
could supply that for himself. In my time we were changing over to 
something much more like Oxford. I had a first-rate assistant and 
we both did a fair amount of tutoring. 

Many of my colleagues were men of great distinction. John Caird, 
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the Principal, made at once an impression of power and dignity of 
character. As a preacher, also, he was famous for a stately eloquence 
in the old Scottish style. He had humour, too. I remember his telling 
me how, as a student, he had gone over to Edinburgh to hear Carlyle 
give his address as Lord Rector. The hall was crowded, but Carlyle 
mumbled into his beard so that Caird listened in vain till at last he 
heard one great sentence: ‘Come unto me all ye that hunger and thirst 
to be bamboozled and I. . .’ and then a return to vague rumbling. 
His brother, Edward Caird, the philosopher, and later Master of 
Balliol, was, if anything, an even more impressive figure. It is hard 
to say where the greatness’ lay; partly in intellect, but even more, 
I think, in character. There were anecdotes about his absence of mind, 
but none of any petty fault. There could not be. 

Lord Kelvin I did not know intimately. He was always kindly to 
me, and he had the sort of simplicity that I saw afterwards in Einstein 
and some other great men of science. But he was not good at managing 
an ordinary large class. He had an 
assistant called Day, and tradition told 
that long ago, when he was still William 
Thompson, and had gone up to London 
to be knighted, an inscription appeared 
on his blackboard: ‘ Work while it is 
still Day. for the Knight cometh when 
no man can work’, 

My greatest friend in Glasgow was 
Andrew Bradley. His fame as a Shake- 
spearean scholar is world-wide; indeed, 
it seems to have reached the point at 
which it has become the convention for 
a young Shakespearean critic to begin 
by trying to find a fault in Bradley. 
He was not essentially a man of learn- 
ing, though he was master of his 
subject; but he was both a philosopher 
and a poet. There was always poetry 
in his teaching and always philosophy. 
His pupils said that when he lectured 
on Hamlet, you could not help feeling 
that he had really written the play 
himself. 

The students in Glasgow were much 
more varied in type than those in 
Oxford and came from more varied 
backgrounds. They were, I should say, 
quite as able, more self-reliant and 
independent, but not nearly so advanced 
in their studies. Yet I remember a 
young student coming up after a lecture 
with a question. Bacon, he said, quoted 
a saying of the Greek philosopher, 
Democritus, but quoted it in Latin. 
Where had Bacon found a Latin 
translation of Democritus? I wanted notice of a puzzler like that. But 
why did my student want to know? Because, it appeared, he was doing 
an edition of Bacon’s essays for some series of classics. His age was 


se eateen, and his name John Buchan, famous afterwards as an author, ~ 


pub:‘sher, politician, and ultimately as Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor- 
General of Canada. If one spoke of his success he always said, 
*Reme nber how hard I-work ’. He was one of those who got up at five. 

Another great friend and pupil of mine was Robert Bell, a. good 
classic who afterwards trained in medicine. He had a good appoint- 
ment as an assistant in England, but lost his job because of his unfortun- 
ate habit of spending as much time on the poor and unimportant 
patients as on the others. I am told that he never cured himself of 
this failing, with the result that he never made much of an income, 
but at his funeral there was the largest gathering of mourners ever seen 
in that district in living memory. He had adventures in the war, but 
of course since 1914 everyone has had adventures. 

Some Glasgow students managed to find them even before. One of 
the students from Queen Margaret, as the women’s college was called, 
had a strange experience while working on Balkan relief. She heard 
voices apparently from below the street, and looking closer, saw a 
barred window leading to an underground cell with a number of women 
in it. They had lain imprisoned, they told her, for over a year. They 
had never been tried. They had been forgotten. By vigorous efforts 
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she contrived to get an interview with the Shadow of the Shadow of 
God—that is, the Governor who was the representative of the Sultan. 
(The Sultan, of course, was the actual Shadow of God.) He was very 
amiable, but did not think there were any women imprisoned at that 
place. Was she sure? Then his secretary reminded him. Yes, there 
had been some women imprisoned, he could not quite remember why, 
a long time ago. Was that so? Yes, certainly they should be let out. 
He had the necessary permit drawn up at once. Our Glasgow student 
went back to the dungeon with the release; the women in tears crowded 
upon her and kissed her; and a few days later she fell suddenly from 
her horse in a faint. She had caught typhus from the prisoners. 

She recovered, and must give way to another student, who was 
curious in Glasgow, and would in Oxford have been impossible. When 
my short History of Greek Literature was published he called on me 
to say that mostly, of course, it was “ verbiage, verbiage, like all those 
sort of books’, but there was one sentence which showed genius. I 
remembered the sentence, but he in- 
sisted on reading it to me at length 
and would it be interrupted. As a 
student he was always changing his 
course. Consequently he made a mess 
of his degree. Still, I felt he had a 
lively mind, and when he applied for 
a post as teacher, I supported him. A 
few days after, I happened to meet a 
boy who was in his class and said he 
had had the most interesting lesson he 
had ever had in his life: all about 
North America, as it was before the 
white man came in and spoilt it. It was 
just the subject to appeal to my friend, 
M, and when I next saw him, I con- 
gratulated him. No, he said, he had 
resigned his post. That lesson, he said, 
had been all irrelevant. It was not what 
he was supposed to be teaching, and 
he had gone on long beyond his hour. 

I should like to pursue him further, 
and relate how, when in London, he 
resented the apparent omniscience of 
the London policemen. The one near 
his lodging in particular answered un- 
failingly all questions and resolved all 
doubts. In rebellion against this he 
went up to the man suddenly and 
asked, ‘Please, can you tell me the 
Russian for sausage?’? ‘I can’t say 
myself, sir’, was the unperturbed 
answer, ‘ but the third shop from. the 
corner there is kept by a Russian, and 
no doubt he will oblige ’. Defeated by 
the police, he had more success in the 
army. When some quartermaster told him to go to Hell, he replied that 
a quartermaster had no right to give that order. It was the operations 
officer who controlled the future movements of troops.—Home Service 
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The Department of Social Studies of the Durham Colleges in the 
University of Durham has carried out a survey into Newspaper Reading 
by University Students (price 2s. 6d.). The sample consisted of about 
one-fifth of the students in the Durham Colleges and covered only 
newspapers and weekly periodicals. The authors think it fair to assume 
that in many respects Durham students are similar to students at other 
universities in age, social background, and outlook. The Manchester 
Guardian proved to be the daily paper claiming the greatest number of 
readers; well over one-third of the sample read it. By far the most 
popular Sunday nswspaper was The Observer; and the four most popular 
weeklies in term time were, in order of preference, Punch, Picture Post, 
Illustrated, and The Listener. 
* * * 


A series of five further-education talks is being broadcast in the bar, 
be given each Wednesday at 7.30 p.m. starting on March 7. 44 leaflet is 
being published for the benefit of those who intend to follow this series 
and it may be obtained free from B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone 
High Street, London, W.1, by listeners who send a 23d. stamp for 
postage and ‘despatch. ) 
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HE traditional function of «the. aril Ha undoubtedly 
been the banding together of groups of persons so as to 
negotiate and secure for themselves advantageous terms: of 
a _ employment. In this process of organising the conditions of 
work for its members, the trade union, naturally and reasonably, has 
i acquired considerable authority over its own members, and one aspect 
__ of this authority is the ability to discipline the members for breaches of 
_, the rules by imposing fines on them or even by expulsion. This disci- 
_ plinary function is normally exercised through a body set up by the 


trade union, and recently the courts have been called upon to consider — 


the validity | or i ai of the decisions of these domestic Srpepele. 


U 
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‘The ‘Travelling ees 


Pa In 1952 the Cont of Appeal delivered-an important judgtient con- 
cerning the expulsion of a member from a trade union in the case of 
_ Lee vy. The Showmen’s Guild of Great Britain. The defendants were a 

rs Society of Showmen and a registered trade union, formed to protect the 
interests of travelling showmen visiting fairs and showgrounds. The 
plaintiff, Lee, was a travelling showman and a member of that guild. 
_ There had been some dispute between Lee and another showman named 
Shaw as to which of them was entitled to occupy a particular site at 
the Bradford Summer Fair, and the ruling of the guild had been that 
_ Shaw, and not the plaintiff, Lee, was entitled to it. Later, both Lee and 
Shaw applied to the local authority at Bradford for a site on the fair- 
_ ground and the local authority allotted to Lee the site which, under the 
guild’s ruling, was claimed by Shaw. Lee thereupon erected his show 
Se “Noah’s Ark ’—on the disputed site, and Shaw complained to 
the guild. One of the rules of the guild was that ‘no member shall 
a ee in unfair competition with regard to the renting . . . or taking of 
any ground or position’. For breach of this rule a member might be 
fined; and if the fine was not paid, he might be expelled. So the com- 
_ mittee, having heard Shaw’s complaint, found Lee guilty of ‘ unfair 
competition ’ and fined him £100, and on Lee refusing to pay the fine, 
they expelled him from the guild. 
< It was from that decision that Lee appealed to the courts, and the 
Court of Appeal were unanimous in upholding the decision of the trial 
judge that Lee’s expulsion was unauthorised and void. The court said 
that the words ‘ unfair competition’, properly construed, meant com- 
- petition by means of undercutting or bribery or similar acts done in 

’ order to obtain a site, and the conduct of Lee in disobeying the guild’s 

ruling as to who should occupy a particular site did not amount to 
* unfair competition ’. The guild could not attribute to the words ‘ unfair 
competition’ a meaning which they did not bear and then punish a 
member for breach of the rule as they had wrongly construed it. 

Lord Justice Somervell concluded his judgment with these words: 

This is a difficult and important branch of the law. I am alive, I 
hope, to the important and necessary work done by domestic tribunals 
normally with care, skill, and fairness. I am also alive to the principle 
reiterated more than once that this court cannot be made a court of 
appeal from decisions of such tribunals. On the other hand, a power 

_of expelling a member is a drastic power which, in many cases, as here, 
may affect the plaintiff’s livelihood or reputation. There is, in my 

_—s epinion, a distinction between cases-where the decision challenged is, 
‘ under the rules, based on the opinion of a committee on a matter which 

ig primarily one of opinion, and those cases, such as the present, where 


the decision is, or should be, based primarily on the legal construction 
of the words in’a rule. 

4 This important passage outlines the salient principles upon which 

. “the court may be asked to review the decisions of a domestic tribunal 


_ =—whether it be the disciplinary committee of a social club, a profes- 
sional society, a trade union, or the like. And these principles deserve a 
somewhat closer examination. 
In the first place, it seems reasonably clear that the broad basis upon 
which the courts may be asked to intervene in such matters is that one 
of the functions of the courts is to ensure that contractual arrangements 
_or bargains are honoured by both sides. The member, by joining the 
soci aa to weg by the rules; the rules constitute the terms of 
a4 


al a 


the contract between the member and his fellow members or between 


the member and the society. This was not always the ground on which 
the court based its jurisdiction: in times past it was based on the 
narrower ground that the courts would protect a man’s rights of pro- 
perty. If therefore a member of a society owned part of the assets of 
his society, his wrongful expulsion from membership meant an unlawful 
deprivation of his property, and against this the court would protect 
him. But with the growth of clubs and societies in which the members 


had no property rights at all, the law met the changing social conditions 


by moving away from the narrower property idea to the wider modern’ 
basis of contract. If, therefore, a member of a club or association is in 
a contractual relationship with that body, and the rules form the terms 
of their contract, it follows that a member may be punished for breach 
of the rules but not otherwise. And Lee’s case shows that the court is 
ready to assist a member if his association attempts to punish him for 


something which is not a breach of the rules. 


Furthermore, since the rules are supreme, the member can be 
punished only by that body referred to by the rules and constituted in 
accordance with them. An illustration of this principle may be found 


in the recent case of Barnard and Others v. The National Dock Labour pC 


Board and Another, decided in 1953. This case concerns a disciplinary 
body set up by statute, but the principle involved seems to apply equally 
to voluntary associations, such as clubs or trade unions. The National 
Dock Labour Board was set up by statute to administer the National 
Dock Workers Scheme, and- the National Board was given express power 
to delegate to local dock boards certain. disciplinary powers, including 
the power to suspend a dock worker for refusing to obey a lawful 


order of his employers. And the National Board did in fact delegate 


such powers to a local dock board, namely the London Dock Board. 
The plaintiffs were registered dock workers who refused to obey lawful 
order of their employers, and for such refusal they were suspended 
from work without pay for seven days. 

There was no doubt that the London Dock Board had power to make 
such a suspension order, but it transpired that the order had not been 
made by that board at all, but by the secretary to that board who was 
also the port manager. On discovering this, the plaintiffs sought from 
the court a declaration that their suspension was unlawful, and the 
Court of Appeal were unanimous in holding that the port manager had 
no authority to make such an order. That function belonged to the 
London Dock Board, but they had never exercised it. As Lord Justice 
Denning put it, ‘ The port manager is in the position of a usurper... 
he has assumed a mantle which was not his but that of another’. 


A Question of Opinion 

These two cases illustrate the principle that if the rules of an associa- 
tion prescribe what body is to exercise disciplinary powers and prescribe 
also the conduct for which a member may be punished, the court will 
see to it that those rules are observed. Yet, occasionally, the rules are 
framed in such wide terms that it is virtually impossible for the disci- 
plinary body to exceed the authority which the rule gives them. If a 
rule of a club provides, ‘The club may expel a member for conduct 
which in the opinion of the committee is unbecoming a member of the 
club’, the question whether or not a particular member’s conduct is 
deserving of his expulsion is purely a question of opinion for the com- 
mittee. And the courts will not act as a court of appeal from such a 
decision; they will not substitute their opinion for that of the committee 
even though the court might have reached a different conclusion. Pro- 
vided the committee has come to its decision honestly and fairly, the 
courts will not intervene. 

This proviso, that the committee must come to their decision honestly 
and fairly, itself comprises a further principle upon which the decision 
of such a tribunal may be challenged in the courts. For not only must 
the tribunal act within the rules of the society, but it must observe 
certain other rules imposed upon it by the law; rules known to the 
lawyer as the rules of natural justice. This high-sounding phrase means 
no more than that the tribunal must act honestly and fairly. In par- 


should not be condemned unheard, was expressed in picturesque biblical 
ey ~ language by Mr. Justice Fortescue i in 1723 in Dr. Bentley’s Case when 
he said, ‘Even God Himself did not pass sentence on Adam before he 
was called upon to make his defence. “ Adam”, says God, “ Where 
art thou? Hast thou not eaten of the tree . . . that thou shouldst 
not eat? ”’ 
If these are the principles upon which the court may intervene, when 
it does intervene, what is the outcome of those proceedings? What is 


the remedy sought by the member who has been wrongfully expelled 


from his association? The answer would appear to be that his primary 
remedy is to be restored to his original position. If he has been expelled 
without an opportunity of defending himself, or for some conduct which 


him, the court will declare the expulsion to be’a nullity. The court is 

not concerned at all with the merits of the case; it is immaterial 

__ whether or not the conduct of the member merits some disciplinary 

action being taken against him. What does concern the court is that 
he should be dealt with in strict accordance with the rules, leaving it 
open to the tribunal if it so wishes, to exercise its functions afresh, but 
properly this time. 

But is this a sufficient remedy? In particular, can a member who has 
been wrongfully expelled recover damages for any loss he may have 
sustained? Where a member is wrongfully expelled from a trade union, 
for example, no doubt he is entitled to a declaration from the court 
that his expulsion is a nullity, and this will restore him to the enjoy- 
ment of his membership. But during the currency of that unlawful 
expulsion order, he may well have been prevented from earning his 
livelihood in perhaps the only way he knows. Can he, or ought he, 


to be able to recover damages for such loss? These questions were | 


raised, and caused disagreement among rhe members of the Court of 

Appeal, in the case of Abbott v. Sullivan and Others in 1951. The 

plaintiff, Abbott, was a corn porter employed at the London Docks, 

and he was a member of the Corn Porters’ Committee which was 
formed to protect the interests of corn porters. That committee pos- 
sessed no written rules or constitution, but could and did exercise 
disciplinary jurisdiction over corn porters by removing the name of 
_.a member from its register; and if a member’s name was so removed, 
/ . 
he could not work as a corn porter in the Port of London. 

_. Certain complaints were made against the plaintiff, Abbott, by 
_ members of the gang under his charge, and these complaints were 
heard at a meeting of the committee which was convened by a trade- 
union official. At that meeting, the plaintiff was fined, and immediately 

after the meeting the plaintiff followed the trade-union official into 
the street and struck him. That official immediately convened an 

_ emergency meeting of the committee, where it was resolved that because 


ge * tealar, one of the tee of natural justice requires that athe accused 
member should be given notice of what he is accused and have an 
opportunity of being heard in his defence. This principle, that a man 


of the Court of Appeal were of the opinion that the claim failed. The — 


? is not a breach of any rule, or by some body having no power to expel — 
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coe yl > regi r 
Saaeel an action in the Soukeg in which he ask 
tion that the removal of his name from the regist 
secondly, for damages for wrongfully removing | 
judge and all three members of the Court of Appe: 
the resolution of the committee was invalid; for, w 
powers of the committee might be, they certainly bia 
take disciplinary action against him for an assault commi =i 
highway against a trade-union official: that was something wholly — 
unconnected with their domestic functions as corn porters. But on the — 
plaintiff's second claim, to damages, the trial judge and two members - 


third member, Lord Justice Denning, thought that it could and : 
should be awarded. ; 

What, then, was the basis ise this disagreement? The trial pe 
expressed his view by saying that he could not see any legal peg on 
which to hang an award of damages. The act of wrongfully removing 
the plaintiff's name from the register did not constitute a known legal — 
wrong. In the Court of Appeal, the Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Justice Morris thought that if damages were to be awarded, it would 
have to be on the basis that the committee had broken their contract — 
with the plaintiff. But what term had they broken? Since the committee 
had no rules of its own making, the court would be compelled to imply 
the terms for itself. The term they would have to imply would be some 
such term as ‘ the committee promises not to act in excess of its con- 
tractual powers ’, and they doubted whether the court was entitled to” 
imply such a term. Lord Justice Denning, on the other hand, was — 
willing to imply such a term into the contract, at any rate when the 
committee knew, or ought to have known, that they had no jurisdiction. 

In the result, therefore, the plaintiff’s claim to damages failed. The 
question remains, whether the law can adapt its available remedies — 
sufficiently to meet these changing social and economic conditions. It is 
clear that the courts treat the relationship between a member and his — 
club or trade union as based on contractual rights and duties. The court — 
is slow to imply terms into an ordinary commercial contract—it 
will not do so ‘ unless it is clear beyond a peradventure that both parties 
intended a given term to operate’. Ought perhaps the court to be more 


‘ready to imply terms in the cases under consideration?—for a member — 


does not enter into the contract with his trade union with the freedom - 
associated’ with everyday purchases. As Lord Justice Denning said in 


_Lee’s case: 


‘The man is poppesed to have contracted to give them aoe great 
powers, but in practice he has no choice in the matter, If he is to 
engage in the trade, he has to submit to the rules promulgated by the 
Committee . . . A man’s right to work is just as important, if not more 
important to him than his rights of property. These courts intervene — 

- every day to protect rights of property. re must also_ intervene to 
protect the right to work. <a 
, . —Third Programme 
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ae first of three talks on ‘The Big Machines of Modern Physi’ : = P.M. “Ss. BLA CKETT 


N this: the first of my talks, I want to say something of how we 
=“ have obtained our present vast knowledge of the properties of 
eae atomic nuclei. In doing so I want to trace out how the art of the 
ae experimental investigation of the nucleus has changed since the 
% _ early years of this century. Then, apparatus was usually simple and 
_-—s cheap; today, we have to build huge and epee accelerating 
> machines. 
<< _As typical of the early period, one can take two of the decisive 
experiments that laid the foundations of nuclear physics. In 1911 Sir 
Ernest Rutherford proved that every atom of matter contains a small 
heavy nucleus carrying a positive electric charge. He proved this by 


natural radioactive materials, to strike the nuclei of other atoms and be 


deflected by them. Then in 1919, in a room in the physical laboratories — 


— : of Manchester University, Rutherford, with one research assistant, 


4 William Kay, showed that very occasionally these alpha particles could . - 
“our hands sy ohh we use the instruments’. 


penetrate the nucleus of an atom and transform it into another substance. 


es ailowing the fast alpha particles, which are shot off spontaneously from 


These two sinipas experiments ive’ revolutionised our way of ‘titan 
about atoms. Such simple experiments still continue to be important, — 
but now they are supplemented by the use of ever bigger and more — 
expensive machines for accelerating nuclear Particles _ to very. frente: 
energies. 
The era of the big machines started in 1932 with ‘the experiments _ 
of Cockcroft and Walton in the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, ¢ anche 
of Lawrence in California. It has reached its present zenith in the huge _ 
so-called cosmotron at Brookhaven on Long Island. The Brookhaven F. 
machine has cost £2,000,000 and : some 300 man-years of 
oy and engineering efos, apart from the inshistria labour pays 
d it 
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knowledge on the br ee 
skill.of our hands *§ =f = 
has been true since bigs te 
the dawn of science. 
It is still more strik- 
ingly true now, when 
- to know more about 
the nucleus we have 
to design and build 
not only delicate and 
subtle instruments of 
observation but great 
machines to produce 
the particles and 
phenomena we wish 
to observe. Until the 
first machines for 
accelerating atomic 
particles were built, 
all we learnt about 
the structure of | 
Beit octet da ce eae LE gE! I 
pended on an acci- reba <p saleby oe dis- 
1n' ration wa r fe) L 
dent of nature—for ice is Mend - the Toke kad end of Oe ek 
one could imagine a cylinder. Nitrogen is introduced into the cylinder and 
world very like our the ejected protons are observed by the scintillation 
own in which it did screens at the left-hand end of the cylinder 
not happen eh that Photograph, Science Museum: reproduced by per- 
certain heavy atoms 


mission of the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge 
such as radium and thorium spontaneously emit three types of 
radiation which we can use to probe the structure of other atoms. These 
radiations are still called by the names alpha, beta, and gamma rays, 
given to them before their true natures were known. The alpha rays, 
which Rutherford used so brilliantly, are the nuclei of helium 
atoms-and are shot out of radioactive nuclei with great energies. 
They are positively charged and have a mass four times as great as 
the proton, which is the nucleus of the lightest atom known, hydrogen. 

Then beta rays are also emitted. These 
are negatively charged and are 1,837 times 
lighter than protons. They are, in fact, very 
fast electrons, identical in nature with the 
electrons that form the outer parts of all 
atoms. It is, of course, the electrons in the 
outer structure of atoms that govern the 
chemical and physical properties of ordinary 
matter, and so the nature of the world we 
live in. Lastly, there are gamma rays, now 
known to consist of electromagnetic waves of . 
the same essential nature as ordinary light, 
but of much greater energy. 

These, then, were the atomic tools pro- 
vided by nature to probe the structure of 
atomic nuclei. But to use them the radia- 
tions had to be detected and measured. 
Here comes the role of the delicate and often 
subtle detecting instrument. In the early 
period we are considering there were five _ 
detecting instruments in use. One was the 
ordinary photographic plate. In fact, the 
discovery of radioactivity was made by 
Becquerel in 1896, when he found that a 
lump of uranium ore would blacken a 
photographic plate enclosed in a light-tight 
‘box. Rutherford measured the electric 
charge and mass of alpha particles by the 
traces made by a beam of these particles 
on a photographic plate. 

Then there was the ionisation chamber 
for. detecting the ions, or broken-up mole- 
cules, produced in air by the rays from 
radioactive substances. In the first decade 
_of this century, this instrument, which can 
be made of the simplest possible character 
—a gold leaf attached to a rod insulated by 
a sulphur bead in a tin box—served to build 
the wonderful body of knowledge of the 
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First photograph of the disintegration of an element 
(Blackett, 1924), The white lines are the tracks of alpha 
particles from a radioactive source observed by means of 
a Wilson Cloud Chamber, The track on tthe left divides 
into two, a thick and a thin part. An alpha panticle has 
struck the nitrogen nucleus and ejected a proton, making 


The nitrogen nucelus plus the alpha 

particle and minus the proton becomes a new form of 

oxygen nucleus, and makes the thick track on the left. 

Thus the process observed is really one of integration 
and not one of disintegration 
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transformations of the families of radioactive elements. The third 
instrument, the scintillation screen, depends on the curious fact that 
certain specimens of rather impure zinc sulphide have the lucky property 
of giving a tiny but bright scintillation of light, easily visible with a 
low-power microscope, when hit by an energetic particle such as an 
alpha ray. It was with this instrument that Rutherford made the experi- 
ment already described on the scattering of alpha particles, which led 
to the nuclear theory of the atom. So also did he observe the first dis- 
integration of atoms. 

Fourthly comes the primitive counter, which later in the ’thirties 
evolved into the now ubiquitous Geiger counter. They are now used in 
dozens of ways: in scientific and medical research, in engineering sur- 
veys, and civil defence. Lastly, the cloud chamber of C. T. R. Wilson 
revealed in 1911 to a somewhat astonished scientific world the actual 
tracks of single atomic particles. When an energetic atomic particle 
passes through air it leaves behind a trail of ionised molecules. If the 
air is moist and is suddenly cooled by expanding it, tiny water drops 
condense on these ions. The row of water drops so formed can be 
photographed, so revealing the track of a single atomic particle. It can 
be seen colliding with atoms and thus the dynamics and transformations 
of single particles can be studied in detail. 

These are the essential tools, all known by 1912, with which our early 
knowledge of nuclear structure was acquired. They are all in use today, 
together with some new ones, to detect the particles produced by the 
big acceleration machines. 

For a decade after the first disintegration of the nitrogen nucleus in 
1919, experimental progress went steadily forward but relatively slowly: 
We accumulated a lot of information about the spectra of the alpha, 
beta, and gamma radiations from the various radioactive elements and 
of their interaction with matter. In passing I want to mention one 
particular experiment made at this time because it was my first experi- 
ment as a young pupil of Rutherford. I photographed the disintegration 
of nitrogen by an alpha particle with a Wilson Cloud Chamber and 
showed it really to be an integration. The alpha particle was captured 
with the ejection of a proton, to form a new isotope of oxygen. The 
apparatus I used was quite small and I made much of it myself. But 
so rare was the phenomenon I sought to photograph that I had to take 
20,000 photographs of, in all, 400,000 tracks, 
to find out what really was happening! 

Then came the wonderful years 1932 to 
1934. In Cambridge, Chadwick, following 
up pioneer work in Germany by Bothe and 
in Paris by Frederic Joliot and his wife 
Irene Curie, identified the neutron. Irene 
Curie is the daughter of Madame Curie, 
who discovered radium. The neutron has 
almost the same mass as a proton but no 
electric charge, so it can penetrate large 
thicknesses of matter. All atomic nuclei are 
formed of about equal numbers of neutrons 
and protons, and together with light nega- 
tively charged electrons, these are the three 
bricks out of which the universe is made. 
Today the name neutron is particularly well 
known to the world, as this particle is the 
active agent of atomic explosions. Also in 
1932, Karl Anderson in California dis- 
covered the positive electron, the mirror 
image, so to speak, of the ordinary negative 
electron, and the first of the growing family 
of short-lived particles that are only pro- 
duced in energetic atomic collisions. In 1934 
the Joliots discovered that many light ele- 
ments, such as aluminium, could be made 
radioactive by bombarding them with alpha 
particles from radioactive sources, and 
Fermi in Rome showed that heavy elements, 
such as iodine, likewise became radioactive 
when bombarded by neutrons. These great 
discoveries were made, and the first acceler- 
ating machines were built and used to dis- 
integrate nuclei, all within three years. 

I want to break off at this point from 
this rather breathless story of discovery to 
repair an omission. When I told you of the 
tools of the nuclear physicist’s trade—the 


ome scbients source, ‘the RRS plate, the jonisation thainber: the 
scintillation screen, the Geiger counter and the cloud chamber—I should 
have added another: the cosmic rays. Cosmic rays are nuclear particles 
__ coming into the earth’s atmosphere, from we do not know where. But 
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we do know that they have energies that far transcend the highest 


a energies reached by even the biggest of the big terrestrial machines. 


The new giant machines in our laboratories are called cosmotrons be- 
cause they produce particles of energy similar to that of cosmic rays. 
So far I have told you about the material tools used by the early 
nuclear scientists. What of the intellectual tools used to interpret the 
observations? In the earlier formative period in which nuclear physics 
was born these mental tools were surprisingly simple. Over 200 years 
ago the great Isaac Newton constructed most of the essential tools him- 


self. For instance, in Rutherford’s 1911 paper on the scattering of alpha — 


George Orwell and his Schooldays. 
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small and very dense central core, the atomic 
needed to apply only three simple principles. The first tw 
principles of the conservation of energy and momentum, * 
equally for the collision of two billiard balls. The third princip 
also discovered by Newton and is to be found in any elementary 
textbook of dynamics. It is that a particle under the influence of the Se 
inverse square law of repulsion exerted on it by another particle — 
moves along a hyperbola. Until well on in the nineteen-twenties the 
theoretical tools by which our knowledge of the nuclei of atoms was 
built up was hardly beyond the scope of the curriculum of physics for 
Higher Certificate! Simple as these tools were, it none of CORTE aa 
genius to apply them.—Home Service 
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‘ UTOBIOGRAPHY is only to be trusted when it reveals 
; something disgraceful’, writes George Orwell of Salvador 
Dali. I do not know that it is really to be trusted even then. 
The vast majority, it is certainly true, when they write 
autobiography, leave out the truly shameful parts, and for entertaining 
autobiography it needs a cad like Cellini or Boswell or Rousseau. Those 


who lack a sense of shame are perhaps more entertaining than those’ 


_ who possess it, but I do not know that we can feel confident that they 
are necessarily more truthful. For, while the temptation to the majority 
is to conceal their wickedness, the shameless suffer from the opposite 
temptation of exaggerating it. Where truth is to be found in auto- 
biography it is hard to say. 


Consciousness of Poverty 


In any event, few things are more Oe than reading ‘the 


autobiographies, or autobiographical fragments, of those whom one 
chanced to know in youth when they were still wholly undistinguished 


and comparing the autobiographer’s account with one’s own impressions. 


George Orwell, or Eric Blair as of course he was really called, has told 
us of his schooldays, spent in the company of schoolfellows of much 
richer families than his own. At his private school, he writes, ‘I had 
no money, I was weak, I was ugly, I was unpopular, I had a chronic 
cough, I was cowardly, I smelt’. He was taken at reduced fees owing 
to his parents’ poverty. From that school he won a scholarship to Eton, 
where again, according to his own account, he had an undistinguished 
and unpopular career, constantly conscious of his parents’ poverty. ‘I 


_ -did not work’, he writes, ‘ and learned very little, and I don’t feel that 


Eton has been much of a formative influence in my life’. 
Of George Orwell at his preparatory school I can say nothing except 


that he was not, as he seemed to imagine up to his death, in any way 


unique in being the child of parents who did not pay full fees. I, too, 
went to an expensive preparatory school of which my parents could not 
possibly have paid the fees, and although it is true that we in College 
at Eton had too much pride or snobbery easily to confess such arrange- 
ments to one another, I have no doubt at all that there were many others 
who were in this way double charity boys like George. Orwell and 
myself. He exaggerated his isolation. 

He was not a victim of brutality during his schooldays at Eton. He 
never, to do him justice, pretended that he was, and indeed it would 
hhave been the opposite to the truth. For those of us who were then 
senior in Sixth Form, and in a position to impose our will on policy, 
introduced at that time what we thought of as a new and liberal regime 
of no punishments. Readers of Mr. Eric Parker or of Cyril Connolly’s 
Enemies of Promise will remember the story of those turbulent and 
absorbing College politics. Whether we were right or wrong, at least 
Orwell and his fellows sages ten eg benefited from a loose rein and got 
off very lightly. 

Tt is certainly not true that he was unpopular with this fellow 
Collegers. It is certainly not true that he was insignificant among 
_ them or what I might call superficially solitary. As for work, he 
_ May not have worked as hard as he could, but he always kept a place 


_rich and whose parents were poor and which lived in 


’ 


somewhere in the middle of his Election—and b bo though marks > 
were given predominantly for proficiency in Latin and Greek, in which 
he was not especially interested—and such a place could not have been 
held by total idleness. There was a fashion of anarchy running through 
College at that time. We all of us went about questioning the laws of 
God and Man, and Orwell was well in that fashion. Indeed, he was — 
one of the notable leaders of it. - 

What I think is probably true is that he did not make himself widely 
known in the general world of Eton outside College and that in his — 
rebellion against authority there was a kind of obstinate and_ puritan 
sincerity which contrasted a little with the more light-hearted ragging 
in which at any rate the greater number of the escapades of the rest of 
us were conceived. ‘ Well, Blair’, said the Master in College, ‘ things 
can’t go on like this. Either you or I will have to go’. ‘I’m afraid 
it'll have to be you, sir’, answered Orwell. It may be—I do not know— 
that some of the masters felt that he was a serious danger, where the 
rest of us were merely silly nuisances. I fully accepted the whole 
grammar of anarchy about no discipline and no punishments and was 
always delighted to find pretended abuses and tyrannies to denounce. 
But there was a custom at Eton—as far as I know there still is—by 
which boys touched their caps to a master when they passed him. It vig 
seemed, and seems, to me a very harmless courtesy, and, questioning 
all else, I had never thought to question that custom, but I remember 
discovering to my surprise that Orwell resented paaoneaiay the | 
indignity of this servile action il was demanded of him. 2 
Imaginary Grievance S 

But, as for his main grievance against Eton, ee he was » deapictcd 
there as a poor boy among the rich, it was, I am sure, entirely a 


grievance of his own imagination. Eton is about as completely a class- 
‘less society within itself as can be imagined. The Etonian of my day 


was childishly arrogant about anyone who was not at Eton— | 
Mariburians, Hottentots, barrowboys, Americans, and ier tire 
were all dismissed with sweeping gesture as beyond the pale. But this” 
very arrogance meant that anyone who was an Etonian was accepted. — 

It was so much more important to be an Etonian than to be rich that — 

it could not matter whether an Etonian was rich or not. Besides, there 
were so few ways of spending money at Eton and we were so ignorant _ 

of its value that it did not matter, as long as he remained at Eton, — 
whether the Etonian was rich or not. I was for a short time at a eee 
northern grammar school, and there was certainly much more aware- om 
ness among the boys there than there was at Eton whose Parents were . 


fashionabl 
and which in the unfashionable parts of the town. only vestige 
of what could by any stretch of language be called class feeling in 
Eton life was the contempt with which some years before Oppida 
who paid for their ling, used to treat Collegers, who did 1 
But, just at the time when Orwell and I were at Eton, this fe 
contempt had quite died down, and Collegers had far more 
fair shane, Of sieanbers of Ops wr Ucar aaemanies 
1 ie beet een as, that ( 


ought I to do, standing alone in 
t me? That is how he saw life. 
er seems to love anybody’, was, 
ust verdict on him of a fellow. 


a 
have been to go « on to Oxford or 


Eton, as.I had happy occasion 
up scholarships to a figure which 
. poor boy to get to the university. Instead, 
vice of his tutor to start CURE: at once and went 
) join the police. 
if ‘that our ways parted and: I did not ‘see him for some 
Lin 1925 I passed through Rangoon and spent a week | 
t know that he was in Rangoon when I arrived, but we 
a common friend and I dined with him a night or 
fterwards. W. had a long talk and argument. In the side of him © 
: r d to me at that time there was no trace of any especially 
as. He was at pains to be the imperial policeman, explain- 
these theories about no punishment and ne beating were all 
Stes ‘schools, but that chey did not work with Burmese, 


_ Libbaty’ sa ea ° thing | utes yo 
ress don’ t netee bi a 


Caeilccaan ¥ sho: bated the rudeness and insubordination of 
> and the new man who was ‘coming to see imperialism as the 
> ee rT do not — that ie was nes one side of himself that 


. ae Bg eal 27° ed eaained: me Burma” on Hee eiGaiie is in his bones 
ay ie he was through with imperialism and would never go back there; 
and it was from that return that his new career began. I did not see 
anything of him between that evening in Rangoon and 1931.1 did not 
know that he had lef: Burma nor what had become of him. Then one . 
=f ae day in 1931 I received a letter from him—I think from an address in 
abet 3ssex. The occasion of his writing was to ask about the education of 
bs : gia boy, the son of a Catholic friend of his. What Catholic school would 
ie ie ‘recommend? But he took the occasion to tell me that he had left 
_ Burma, that his plan was to make a living as a free lance journalist, 
- but that he had as yet had no success. He told me, I think, something 
we about the general evolution of his opinions and, I remember, dropped 
in the passing observation that he was a regular reader jot the Catholic . 
_ press ‘ because I like to. see what the enemy is up to’. Acquaintance 
was thus resumed, and though neither before nor after that would I 
claim his intimacy (how many could?) yet we had enough in common 
and enough in difference to make friendly argument stimulating, and 
we continued to see one another from time to time up to my last visit 
ss . to him in hospital a few weeks before his death. 

ea be He always argued that he was ‘ born, alas, in an evil time’, , and that 
A he would have been contented enough if only the times had been better. 

iy A happy vicar I might have been 
‘Two hundred years ago, 

“Se To preach upon eternal doom 

hae And watch my walnuts grow, — 

Seaee, but, as. he says in his essay on Koestler, “Few thinking 
people now believe in life after death, and the number of those who do 
probably diminishing’. But, evil though the times may be, their 
was for him certainly only half the story. What have ‘now’ and 
undred | years ago’ to do with it? What scientific discovery makes 
al either more probable or less probable now than it was two 
years ago? He was discontented not merely because the times 
but because there was a spirit of restlessness within him, 
dt ve him, and would have driven him in any age, to discontent. 
e great inconsistency of his character was, it seems to me, this: 
mdamental political and social belief was that gross inequality 
abolished. ‘There is a great deal to be said for this and, if. 
is reasonable to take whatever political steps may seem 
sh such inequalities. But it is also only reasonable to be 
- about the effectiveness of such steps, for the human 
pal too often that. it has mbalshed one form of 


tia, 


oe ree 


+ je 


in spirit. The 
which he. was 


a scholarship, and if the emolu- 


Sead fccaiies aiid the Russian nie ‘with it Animal Rafat 
1984? Therefore the wise lover of equality combines -with 
political attack on class privileges a second attack. He trains hi: 
_ overcome class privilege’s greatest evils by as far as possible ignorin 
them and by encouraging others to ignore them—by associating wit 
_.whom he wishes\and by not bothering about their origins—by laughing 
at snobbery. It is obvious that many of the evils can be thus mitigated 
by behaviour sand that sensible people do thus mitigate them. But > 
Orwell - grossly increased the evil influences of class in - chis life by 
exaggerating it—by inventing and meditating on subtleties of class” 
. distinction that do not really exist, as in his carefully absurd explanation 
that he belonged to the ‘ lower-upper-middle class ’. : 


‘A Boaaeed: Out by Choice’ ; 


The reason that he did this was not that he was a poor béy brought — 
up among rich boys nor that he was later in life down-and-out in Paris. 
He had no need to be down-and-out in Paris. He was, with his. theories — ae 
of self-identification with the oppressed, a down-and-out by deliberate 
choice, and no one is less like the man who is driven down by circum- 
stances than the man who deliberately puts himself down fora theory. 
We can be sure that, if ever they heard it, Orwell’s language abour‘a = 
feeling of relief, almost of pleasure, at knowing yourself at last genuinely 

-down and out’ would have seemed to the genuine down-and-outs cracky. 

The truth is that his battle was not a battle of one class against-another => 
class. It was a battle of a person contra mundum, of a person against 
_ organised society. He was an arch-individualist. It was obyiously the 
very virtue of his writing that, unlike almost all other left-wing writers, 
he hits out gaily all round the wicket, dealing his blows indifferently _ 
to left or right where they may happen to fall—on communist or con- 
servative, catholic or socialist, intellectual or clodhopper. 

Nor is it true for such a man to write of himself, ‘I don’t feel that 
Eton has been much of a formative influence in my life’. In his essay, 
“Inside the Whale’, he takes Cyril Connolly to task, with some ridicule, 
for suggesting that ‘an Eton career is likely to be a permanently forma- — 
tive influence in the life of an intellectual. But I think that Cyril 
Connolly was right and he was wrong. The great mark of most 
iconoclasts is their lack of self-confidence. Attacking society, they yet 
‘need somewhere where they can feel the security of support, and thus _ 
it follows that, attacking the evils of society, they allow themselves a o 
blind spot to the evils of the particular organisation to which they 
belong. If you wish for the self-confidence not to need this support of 
-an organisation I think that it helps a great deal to have been an old 
Etonian. Orwell was so wholly unique a character that if, knowing 
nothing of him, I had been shown his work and asked to guess whence 
he had sprung, I should not perhaps have known how to answer, but if ; 
I had been told—which would not have seemed to me an improbability 
—that he was a public schoolboy, I should certainly have guessed that __ 
he was an Eton Colleger, for I think that at Eton that peculiar excess | 
of individualism is more kindly treated than elsewhere. An old Etonian 
is far more likely to ‘ dare to be a Daniel’ than is a Nonconformist. 

Class privilege has seldom been effectively attacked except by a writer 
who has te some extent benefited from it, as Orwell, whatever he may 
have pretended, naturally did. > 

I would not say that he was a typical old Etonian, but then it is the 
especial mark of Eton that it is peculiarly easy for an old Etonian not — 
to be a typical old Etonian. His private school may, for all I know, 
have played its part in driving him to spiritual loneliness, and this 
loneliness certainly was sharpened and embittered by a life in Burma, 
in which none of his fellow Europeans were people at all sympathetic 
to him, but I think that Eton had a good deal to do with the unique 
courage with which he gave expression to that spiritual loneliness. 

—Third pepeyer 


s - 

The March number of Encounter (price 2s. 6d.) opens with Mr. J. R. ~ 
Ackerley’s ‘My Dog, Tulip’, an account of his Alsatian bitch, her 
character and the problems she presented to the vets who had to handle 
her. It is a delightful piece of writing, full of observation and sympathy, 
and by no means without humour. Other contributions in this number 
include some comments on. Oscar Wilde by Albert Camus under the title 
*The Artist in Prison’; ‘The Poverty of Nations’, by Colin Clark; 
‘Trouble in Wilton Road, Victoria’, by William Sansom; and a photo- 
graphic portrait by Bernard Poinssot with a comment on it by David 
Sylvester. 
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NEWS DIARY 


February 24—March 2 


Wednesday, February 24 


Commons begin two-day debate on the 
Berlin Conference 


The Queen ‘and the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrive in Melbourne from Tasmania 


The Army estimates are published 


U.S. Secretary of the Army agrees to make 
available army, officers for questioning by 
Senator McCarthy’s committee 


Thursday, February 25 


Lieut.-Colonel Nasser succeeds General 

Neguib as Prime Minister of Egypt. 

eneral Neguib is also reported to have 
resigned from the Presidency 


President Shishakly of Syria resigns after a 
revolt by the Army 


The United States Government agrees to 
provide Pakistan with military aid 


Friday, February 26 


The Lower House of the Federal German 
Parliament approves an amendment to 
the Constitution to enable German 
soldiers to serve in the proposed European 
army 


Signor Scelba, the new Italian Prime 
Minister, receives a vote of confidence 
from the Senate 

The courts of enquiry into the wage dis- 
putes 1n the shipbuilding and engineering 
industries publish reports recommending 
an increase in wages of one-third of the 
amount claimed by the union 


Saturday, February 27 

General Neguib is reinstated as President of 
Egypt 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
arrives in Kenya 


France beats the New Zealand ‘ All-Blacks ’ 
rugby football team by three points to nil 


Sunday, February 28 


General Neguib announces that a con- 
stituent assembly is to be set up in Egypt 
until elections are held 

Mr. Lyttelton, the Colonial 
arrives in Nairobi 


Secretary, 


Monday, March 1 


A state of emergency is declared in the 
Sudan following rioting in Khartoum in 
which 30 persons were killed including 
the British commandant of the city police 


Five members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives are wounded by shots fired 
from the public gallery 


Commons debate Atomic Energy Authority 
Bill 


Tuesday, March 2 


Selective pay increases to be given to Armed 
Forces: reductions in pensions to retired 
officers and Civil Servants to be restored 


Television licence fee to be raised from £2 
to £3 a year from June 1 


M.C.C. beat West Indies in Test match in 
British Guiana 


THES LISTENER 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh leaving Parlia- 
ment House, Hobart, on February 22 after Her 
Majesty had opened a new session of the Tasmanian 
Parliament, On February 24 the royal couple flew to 
Melbourne to start a twelve-day visit to Victoria 


Allan “Chappelow 
Dr. W. R. Inge, Dean of \St. Paul’s from 19111 to 1934, 
who died at his home in Wallingford, Berkshire, on 
February 26 at the age of ninety-three. His particular 
field of study was Christian mysticism: on which he 


published a number of books, A witty and caustic 
critic of all forms of facile optimism about the -state 
of the modern world, he came to be regarded as 
in the tradition of Swift and was nicknamed ‘The 
Gloomy Dean’. Although he resisted attempts, made 
in the name of traditional orthodoxy, to impose views 
which he thought to be irreconcilable with the findings 
of science, he was equally critical of the theory thai 
the discoveries of modern science made materialism 
the only tenable explanation of the universe 


MARCH 4 1954 


A photograph taken on board the Britialy vessel Sea 
as part of the wreckage of the Comet airliner was nai 
last week off the coast of Elba 


Right: ‘The ro, Fight’ the Cloling 
painting from an ibition at Galleries, 
of work by boys of Red Hill School, Maidstone 


— 


A cyclone which struck the Queensland 
February 21 was followed by widespread 
lives, This photograph shows flooded stz 
far corner of the cross-roads), the hotel { 
Edinburgh had stayed 


by D. Price, aged fifteen 


OD 


’ 
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ES é is 


General Neguib (right) who, after being deposed as 
President and Prime Minister of! Egypt on February 25, 
was restored ito the Presidency two days later, photo- 
lales coast of Australia on graphed at a cabinet meeting on ‘Sunday with Lieutenant- 
ich many people lost their Colonel ‘Nasser, the new Prime. Minister. President 
nore with, centre (on the Neguib’s arrival in Khartoum on March 1 to open the 
: Queen and the Duke of Sudanese parliament was marked by rioting in which 
earlier thirty people were killed 


cciiemrmmeentinincaieaaboabasccrertehaNia' parenemmammraean sa Jel es pceaenaied 


Police struggling with demonstrators who were attempting to storm the Syrian 

Parliament Building in Damascus during riots there following the overthrow 

of the President, Brigadier Shishakly, on February 26. Brigadier Shishakly, 

who has been succeeded by Hashem Atessi, a former President, has flown to 
Saudi Arabia to seek political asylum 


oyal yacht Britannia, arriving at Portsmouth on 

ary 26. In April, Prince Charles and Princess 

are to sail in ther to Tobruk to meet their parents 
teturning from the Commonwealth tour 


Lent by the Louvre to the Exhi- The top of Singapore’s 
bition of Fakes in Paris: the first \Civic Mace which 
‘gold tiara of Saitapharnes’ (a is on view ait the Gold- 
Scythian chieftain of 300 B.c.), smiith’s Hall, London. 
acquired by the museum for Designed by Mr, C. er g : 
200,000 francs in 1895, and in d’O Pilkington Jackson, An experiment in street-heating: overhead gas 
1903 discovered to be the work the Scottish sculptor, it heaters which have been fixed for a three-months 
of a contemporary jeweller from was made by a firm of trial period outside the showrooms of the Northern 
Odessa {see also page 373) Edinburgh goldsmiths Gas Board in Newcastle-on-Tyne 


‘Let's S Pretend? , 


The last of four talks on “The Teller and ‘the Told? by OWEN HOLLOWAY Sahni 


Y text all along has been this: 
art is constituted by the play the novelist makes with the 
polarity of our relations with the world. Now I want to 
discuss how a piece of fiction may be taken as true even 

though it is made up. 
Truth and imagination are less evenly alee in a novel or a 
film than they are by a drama. At the theatre there is an atmosphere 


of conscious entertainment, and one accepts the events on the stage ~ 
- without ever rushing from one’s seat to the rescue of the heroine. 


A story read at home, on the contrary, may hypnotise one for quite a 
while afterwards, and one is irritated when one has got to the 


end of the book. There has sometimes very nearly been a riot when 
authors have had to kill their favourite characters. The realm of | 


fantasy and the real world are evidently not in equilibrium here. 


When Truth Was a Public Concern ~ 

The trouble seems to me as if it might be bound up with the 
practical—not to say, Philistineé—nature of western civilisation in the 
last two or three centuries. One would need to go into this thoroughly. 
My guess is, though, that the contemporaries of Shakespeare would 
not have understood our insistence that truth is stranger than fiction. 
Fiction more plausible than truth! They would have been baffled by 


the almost scientific division of labour we have established between ~ 


the different kinds of either of them. The histories of the mighty in 
the serious drama of the year 1600 were as much matters of common 
knowledge as the proverbial wisdom of the merry tales that went their 
rounds in folk tradition. Truth was a public concern; there was little 
need to bring it home to any sense of private plausibility. 

In this respect, Defoe seems to me to have stood at the parting of 
the ways between the old world and the new, and to have made up his 
mind to get the best of both. There was nothing wrong. with the 
sensational story of the castaway, till Defoe overdid it. He wanted it 
driven home to the practical sense of the average man or woman, and 
he did not worry enough about addressing their imagination. A critic 


who was out of sympathy with this new Philistine literature would be 


bound to feel that books like Defoe’s ‘ neither knew how to lie nor how 


to tell the truth’. That was what started the rumpus over this one, as” 


you can see from the prefaces to the continuations of the story, which 
ended up in a whole volume of polemic. be 

When there is no public except a Philistine one, we set a high value 
on Defoe’s famous technique of circumstantial honesty, and we should 


* not understand a novel that vouched for itself by the very singularity 


of the events. What we do understand you can see in the first true 
novel, Richardson’s Pamela. Pamela, they say, was the first ‘ individual ’ 
in the literature of the western world. That, I take it, means a personal 
identification with the heroine: there certainly had not been that before. 


We apply it now even to literature created before that date: for 


example, to Madame de Lafayette’s Princesse de Cleves. Our highest 


praise for a book is to say of it ‘here’s something more than fiction’, 
_and so we wake up when we find that the Princesse de Cléves, though 


it is a love story, has a married woman as the heroine. This fits in 
with the idea of life with a capital ‘L’ that we get from our news- 
papers. It is plausible, in short. But the disorder of a mass system 


of democratic, private plausibility i is no substitute for a common order 
_ based on knowledge. 


I am aware that the apologists of the present system say: ‘It is 


_ the private life that holds out the mirror to infinity’; that was the 


gratified comment of Virginia Woolf on E. M. Forster. ‘The psycho- 


logical problem novelist has wanted this identification with the 


individual, rather than what I have called the language of person of 
narrative art, and he has got what he wanted. All we should need now 


to top off the Princesse de Cléves, I suppose, would be the discovery 
of a signed confession by the authoress to poor Monsieur de Lafayette — 


(whoever he was), on the model of the heroine’s in the story to her 


husband. Or would it’ really make us happier if we Knew all about 
Madame de Lafayette’s relation with La Rochefoucauld? No one was 


the medium of narrative © 


mil in ate che gad and eee foreign 
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any better off when ie were told the ete of Goethe’ s Werther: ‘on © 


the contrary. Of course there was not much personal scandal in ‘that 
tale; it did not involve Goethe himself. = oe, 

I said we feel happy about a novel when for us it is more than | just” 
a novel. Cannot anyone ever praise fiction for being itself? Novelists 


- are quick to resent the class of reader who is disappointed when he 
is told that a story he has liked ‘ wasn’t true’. 


‘They resent it all the 
more because they know that if they had brought in anything remotely 
resembling life as it is, they would have been accused of morbidity— 
or of writing what in Victorian times, in Oliver Twist to be precise, 
was called * Newgate fiction’. You know the hypocritical disclaimer 
you sometimes find in novels or on a film, about how the events: and 
characters are purely imaginary? Well, one of the great men of our — 
time, Céline, has adapted this a little, and‘called a book he has just” 
brought out ‘a fairy tale, of any other time than the present’. JJ y a~ 
de quoi, as the French themselves might ‘put it; his contempt speaks — 
volumes. As a matter of fact, you will find a similar note, if you look, 
at the end of Stendhal’s The Red and the Black, or in the acrimonious 


_ second preface of Rousseau to his New Eloisa two centuries ago. As — 


Stendhal said, ‘the nuisance of the reign of public opinion, which’, = 
he goes on ironically, “is the staple of our liberties, is that it will poke 
its nose where it has no business: for example, into private life. Hence — 
the dreariness of America and England ’—you see they were linked 
then, -as they are now, for their common safety. ‘ So as to avoid any 
interference with private life, the author invented a small town, 
Verriéres, and when he needed a bishop, a jury, and an assizes, he 
situated them all in Besancon, where he has never been in his life’. 

I said I thought this trouble might have begun with the new public ; 
in Defoe’s time. It. got catastrophically worse in the nineteenth century. 
You know the position Dickens holds in popular esteem as a social - 


- 


reformer; that was because the novelist, of all people, had been accepted _ 


as the conscience of his form of society. It desperately needed moral 
guidance, because materially it was the most productive community the 
world had yet seen. But fiction and fact were explosive neighbours, 
Novelists almost went mad at the contradictory demands made on them. — 
Tolstoy flared up and said that War and Peace must not be regarded - 
as a novel; but it was not, as far as he could see, an epic or a historical — 
work either. George Eliot (shrill-tongued) wrote that ‘it was for the 
rare, precious quality of truthfulness that she delighted i in many Dutch 
paintings which lofty-minded people despised ” ; she hoped ‘things — 
might be loveable that’ were not handsome’. Even the beauty of this — 


- ad hominem argument was eclipsed by Zola, who finally declared that 


to say of a novelist that he had imagination must be regarded as a-slur 
on his abilities, for no one would think of ascribing imagination to 
Balzac, or Stendhal. This was an unconscious ae ad absurdum, 3 
with a vengeance! _ My 


Great Expectations? : Reality and Fairy T op 
If we measure fiction by reality, we turn each upside down. a 
example, both Balzac and Dickens created young men who fell under 
the spell of what Dickens called great expectations, but Balzac’s realism 
makes him quite different: the story of the relations of Rastignac and 
Lucien de Rubempré with the master criminal Vautrin is adult litera- 
ture; Pip and Magwitch come out of a fairy tale. But the fairy tale is 
consistent with itself: I cannot feel Dickens is any the worse for being — 
one vast myth. Is it impossible to love fiction as fiction, provided it — 
makes a point of being simultaneously strange and familiar? The diffi-— 
culty of doing so came from our having been put by circumstances into 
a position in which we opposed the world. of invention, as a kind of — 
absolute, to the real-life setting in which we ourselves lived. The result — 
is that we make a hopeless mixture of the two things. Art is ‘indeed 
opposed to nature, but for that very reason it invites us to put th 
into equilibrium. The better art is known and loved, the better in turn, 
nature will be observed. The most extraordinary lineage ne ey 
Europe has so far known helped create ‘ Russia’ i in py : 


a success-was not out of the 
c, of all people, whom Goethe 

found in Don Quixote, for 
tention from the possible to the im- 


mae eee ee ae even in Cousin 


: form: of it oe a true Seed lids an artist protic 
he best book about this very book is another serious 
life of Don Quixote himself, by Unamuno. Consequently, 
0 manuscript that is Cervantes’ supposed cal 
le: when it breaks off, you remember, the knight and 
ary at the time are kept with-their swords suspended 
1 the sequel can be hunted up and translated. Now, I 
‘it takes any great genius to initiate horseplay like that. 
“more than once, and it was Fielding who made Gide 
in his novel The Sousteriestere,. a ne it is this same 


ee is ea. on to ite same purpose: ostensible appeals to the 
dience, the implied | chorus of village opinion, and so on. 

ut the frame here is still only on the surface, whereas its real use 
means to an end. The almost inconceivably strange stuff of the 
f Gogol, or of Dickens, either (the pleasure he took in Daniel 
in The Old Curiosity ‘Shop, for example), in which a writer’s 


ae powers in the end shone equally on the just and the unjust— 
Re ities came, surely, from their having adopted as a mode of 
¥ mn what “they, had earlier taken as no more than figures of 
3 n Gogol’s story The Nose, a situation too fantastic, almost, to 


c nceived. is transported into the action: the hero meets his own 
getting out of a carriage dressed in the uniform of a high-grade 
servant. You read it; it is quite credible. It was after this fashion 
ae fumsait Bed set to work his Scriadar ai of the romances 


ia 


an ay in ie outward action and i in the mind of the chivalrous knight. 
And e- as " Peek says, the very jests taf tamest, ant aS jesters are 
ade 


im od 

.\ novel i is either paces or else nothing but a Sad of Seay on life 
* eat snippets taken from its subject-matter as quotations. If it is a 
Si judge it as such. You will not grasp the beauty of the mot juste 
ry if you think it is eee hag can look up ‘in the he 8 


paneanatied ‘isk it iat he to Sea dere a poem: the novel 
ne ‘way you are let into events, not those events themselves. 

revelation of the unreality in a novel is the curious limbo 
trations fall into. Flaubert considered the possibility of having his 


adorned i in this way, ge was struck with the danger of inhibiting 


himself * “how exactly right this description is! ’, ; do 
is paying tribute to its reference to scenes or people 
Is the illustrator to try and impose a third reality, 


they appeared in a 
velists? Magazine a the seventeen-eighties. 
to illustrate the text. In Richardson’s Sir 
ple, the passionate Lady Olivia is shown 
y window embrasure in a room in St. James’s Square: 
ave had him put off his journey. She was enraged because 


aera " rai 
importance of a 


might think was at com- 


he developed his fantasy. True, the ~ 


be far less real? What were, zn themselves, the finest — 


were high ogether;, and, at last, she pulled out — 


much of that is in the picture, aid ‘there i is no o-doubt Richerdson wante 

that is Don Quixote. his first readers to realise the pantomime that way. The frame of 
- Stothard’s illustrations is in design the frame to a mirror, which 
, spoke of its unparalleled reflecting the actual moment of each scene. But a novel is a version 
events, with a great deal besides the events themselves: 


short-circuits the counterpointing of fiction (that is, the strange and new) — 


on truth (that is, the es what the reader supplies from his own we pet: 

imagination). eae 
‘In respect of its status as truth, any great novel will be like Don = 
was The Wild Ass’s Skin, which i is a poem Quixote. Take only one aspect of this fact, but a crucial one. Nothing 
kills the good i impression you have formed of a story more quickly than 
its being continued in order to relate the subsequent fortune of the 
characters. I am not sure that Knut Hamsun did not spoil Pan in this 
way, though it is still his masterpiece. But I take leave to regard it as 
a sign of genius in him that fourteen years later he should have brought 


his heroine and her immortal father back again in two new books, 


Benoni and Rosa. When Balzac introduced some of the same characters 


into fresh instalments of The Human Comedy and they were seen in 


other contexts than the original one,.it both interrupted and strengthened 
the illusion of their actual existence. The loss and the gain were equally 


balanced. And that is always the paradox: the greater the novel, the 


less like reality it is, because it is itself more of a reality. All the topo- 


graphy and sociology Balzac regularly put into his opening pages was 


there to support a fiction, not a fact, and he needed his characters not 
just for one masterpiece but to build a world of fiction that no novelist 


had ever had before. : 


the reality of literature: 


what purity in the novel is: 


I do hope I have not sounded as if I were obsessed by anything you 
might call the ideal novel. I merely think it a pity that so many dis- 
cussions of the subject should take the attitude that there is God’s plenty 
of the stuff, and that one thing is really every bit as good as another, 
_ and that all that is in dispute is what particular shibboleths to apply, 
about what particular authors. The particular author is only a part of 
standards of criticism are real, too. And the 
absence of any pure novel does not excuse us from needing to know 
you remember? ‘ everywhere the solvent, 


though nowhere the whole ’.—Third Programme 


If the poor may speak 


It is hard having poverty 


always at elbow, a too intimate friend: 
the crust left over at the thin day’s end - 
must be put aside carefully, 


for tomorrow has ambitions 

beyond our knowing, and possibly will come - 
over the threshold with severer and more glum 

looks, not to say intentions, 


than now; so let us honour 

whatever we are able not to spend, 
for this being miserly’s a way to lend 
another day its colour— 


if it’s mere charity 
diet on which the daybreak falls too clear, 
simply to continue with the light is dear, 


- surviving what is niggardly: 


which always comes to winter 

too frequently with us, drab holiday 
guest we don’t want, so we can never say 
the worst weather’s over. 


The world is savage and terrible, 

we know, and live as if it were not so 

and waking wore a different light tomorrow, 
in whose eye a fable ~ 


of coins and food in plenty 

and permanent summer hanging from the sky 

was common and real, and all else.a lie, 

the begging bowl never empty. 
KENNETH GEE 


illustration — * ; : 


_within a week in marriage and a small 
_ ambitious publication, a desperate and 
Roman architecture owed nothing to 
_ Etruscans whose civilisation he held to 


be earlier. An obscure quarrel with 


_ pages and to issue an offensive pamphlet 
_ in justification. In spite of this he 


_ declared that the English were the only 
-. people who really cared about the arts. 


CCORDING to Piranesi’s first biographer a full and free 


-account of his tumultuous life would make as picturesque a 
book as Cellini’s memoirs. Somewhere perhaps his own 
recollections still lie hidden, and 100 years ago a memoir 


written by his sons was said to exist in England. Until these reappear we 


can content ourselves with his immense gallery of etchings and the many 
books, popular or professional, which have been written on them. The 


_ latest, by Mr. Hylton Thomas*, is devoted Ba to his drawings. 


Of the tumults which made up the 
artist’s life little memory now remains. 
There was a whirlwind courtship ending 


dowry on which to launch his most 


voluminous attempt to prove that 


Greece but had its origin among the 


his patron Lord Charlemont or his 
agent led him to recast his title- 


retained or regained his affection for 
this country, worked with Robert 
Adam and, shortly before his death, 


The travelling British were the chief 
buyers both of his prints of Rome and 
of the antiquities in which he traded, 
more probably because they had most 
money to spend rather than because, as 
has been suggested, they saw a parallel 
between the growing might of their 
‘country and the glory of ancient Rome. 
When contact with this country ceased 
owing to the French Revolution and 
more consciously imperial tendencies 
appeared with Napoleon, Piranesi’s 
heirs actually transferred the plates of 
his etchings to Paris where prints could 
~be obtained until 1839, when they were 
returned to Rome, and prints from them 
are still available there as souvenirs. 

Even without this unique persistence the influence of his~vork would 
have remained immense. No one has ever looked at Rome since his day 
without something of Piranesi occurring to his vision. Nor was his 


‘Interior of Prison 


influence confined to views of Rome and Italy. Apart from his share in 


forming the style called ‘ Empire’, artists who had never set eyes on 
Roman remains owed something to his prints in their representation 


“of British and Gothic ruins. Girtin copied him in watercolour; Cotman 


longed to buy a set of his etchings, which his patron Dawson Turner 
had on approval, and believed that in his own first etchings he 
decidedly followed Piranesi, though little enough of the model is 
apparent in his work. To Turner his influence came, rather, in a diluted 
form through Piranesi’s followers in Italy, but neither he nor his -pre- 


_ decessors, the English artists in Rome, would have painted as they did 


if Piranesi had not been before them. 

1: was not always the same feature in Piranesi which influenced 
different artists at different periods. His more considerable series of 
prints consisted partly of literal transcripts of palaces and churches, but 
chiefly of ancient remains seen imaginatively, with emphasis on their 
magnitude as revealed.to the artist by strong effects of -light and shade 
and from unexpected angles and points of view, but also with a profound 
antiquarian knowledge and an almost passionate interest in the engineer- 


* The Drawings of Giovanni Battista Piranesi. By Hylton Thomas. Faber, 42s. 


>; in the Kunsthalle, Hamburg ; 


From ‘ The Drawings of Giovanni Battista Piranesi : 


eee Mey bhi i a Si : 5 < - 


“By PAUL OPPE 


‘ 


ing and architectural feats which had raised buildings so stupendous 
even in their decay. In contrast there is infinite delicacy i in the treatment 
of detail, whether in accidents of surface or vegetation upon the structure 
itself or in accessory vistas. Both of these features had their followers, 
and when in a more matter-of-fact generation most people found his 
dramatic vision too remote for their literal prose, others fixed upon this 
drama for itself and the more purely fantastic and visionary side of his 
genius. This had had full play in earlier works. In these he had built up 
vistas of totally imaginary structures 
after the manner of stage or festive 
decorations with fantastic light — cand 
shade, crypts and arcades, crazy stair- 


chains.. These were published first as 
Caprices, 
thened as Prisons, found admirers in 
the authors of The Castle of Otranto 
and ‘Kubla Khan’. More recently, 


structures and modern artistic effects, 


ties as the more attractive of his works. 

Drawings for the views, except for 
the very latest, are so rare that tradition 
credited Piranesi with the impossible 


to his vast plates. They were no doubt 
comparatively slight and they may have 
been defaced in the process of trans- 
ference to the plate. Certainly the artist 


ing proofs, in order to draw upon the 
other side. Consequently, apart from. 
architectural or furniture designs or 
sketches of figures loosely hatched in 
light and shade for ready conversion to 
etching, the bulk of the surviving draw- 
ings are precisely those which show the 


the now supremely valued Prisons. They 
are fantastic constructions, loosely 
thrown in’ with vigorous pen and wash, 
covering the page with glimpses of 


cavernous arcades and into limitless 
“space, never amounting to a Gaerne but tempting always into a shifting 
labyrinth. They have much the effect of some modern abstractions, but 


they have come to replace the Antigui-. 


himself cut them up, as he did his work- 


same purely imaginative character as 


cases, scaffolding, hanging lanterns, and — 


and when heavily streng- 


with their anticipations of modern — 


feat of working from nature directly on — 


‘soaring towers and arches through — 


conversely: for they arise from and depend upon precisely the element 


in which the modern painter ceases to be abstract, the suggestion of real 
structures in actual space. Since, further, Piranesi generally used red 
‘chalk mixed with his pen work and wash, the drawings have a colour 
which compensates for the brilliance of light and shade which is to be 
found in the finest of his proofs. 

Mr. Thomas’ eighty pages of plates provide an evcalient selection 


of the drawings arranged in groups which correspond to some extent 
with chronological order, and his introduction and notes on each draw- 
ings are succinct and to the point, if strictly confined to technicalities. 


Their brevity goes far to hide the considerable labour involved in the 


somewhat hazardous task of chronological arrangement. The reader who 
wants a fuller account of the man behind the drawings and etchings will 
find a lively characterisation in Mr. Hyatt Mayor’s recent Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi, with reproductions of many of the prints. One detail 


to Henri Focillon solely for the excellence of his account of Piranesi’s — 


background. His book is still more remarkable Sor its analysis pec tel 


pretation of Piranesi’s mind and work, , Soe 
5 Pits vee ae ws 


- - . 


in both books causes some surprise. In their bibliographies they refer 


seestet judgment ye. iis ye shall sae 


=u measure ye mete it shall be 
to yo again, . hte hy 
ere , Moree, er oe 


the precept ae ciel one’s neigh- 
' (as 0 one’s self) to the Christian religion. 
iti is ae. since this, Hebraic concept 


t is to be foiind in Leviticus, 

1@) c may also compare the addi- 

of ‘loving the stranger as one’s 
the same chapter, v. 34. ; 

agree however, with Lord Tustice 
in his criticism of Dr. Goodhart’s : sug- 
that to love one’ s neighbour i is “innate” 3 


aS , Sete etc., 
” London, S. W. 9 2 ane SHONE | 


‘The ES Sade Misuse of ance at is 
a the Archbishop of York right when he 


: techniques of nuclear 
best 2 ae 
aire that both sides possess it. ~ 
thur’s only-just-checked en-. 
- it alone’ in an all-out 


had superior destroying Power 
y And is the present easing of 
ot’ war entirely unrelated to the 


n bombing if major. war broke out? 
y true that the fire-eating section of | 
press has: grown much quieter since 
known that the Soviet Union has a 


pacuculée aainioe; is not the 
ther dangerous; indeed, border- 
1 fascism? “cave We may “have the 


= Ts mine ‘ ae. “ 
RR rede SS tate AT Be yh 
rie J 


UA. ‘REYNOLDS _ The present year is the 2,498th of the Buddhist 


era, calculated from the Buddha’s demise. He 
_ passed away at the age of eighty. I hope that this 


e should be a ‘reserve in imparting 


against a diabolical. 
~sembles, more 


so acta ‘bases was un- 
d to his conviction that the 


sides know they would be sub- 


a receive ‘it If it is. deliberately “withheld, only 


in ncreasing distrust, bitter resentment—and. com- 

ay secretiveness—can result. 

ane etc aan 
‘James HEMMING 


Isleworth | 8 


- Buddhism and the Bah ctaeseut of Man 


- Sir,—Because of the a involved and the 


~ 


: consequent, inevitable, postal delays, it is only 


now that I am able to reply to the letters which 
appeared in THE LISTENER (January 14 and 21) 
on my broadcast on Buddhism (January 7). 
Some of the comments were obviously due to an 
error, which I cannot myself account for, in the 
opening paragraph of the printed text of my 
talk. What I did say was: ‘Buddhism is the 


‘most ancient of the living world-religions. For 
more than 2,500 years [mot 4,500], its doctrines - 


have remained essentially unchanged ’. We, in 
Ceylon, are now engaged in preparations for 


_ cele rating the 2,500th anniversary (which falls 


in 1956) of the Passing Away of the Buddha.: 


correction will set at rest the feeling that I had 
made undue . claims for the antiquity of 
Buddhism. 

Among the comments, Prvbesnon, ASG: 
* Bouquet’s: (THE LISTENER, January- 21) are, 


naturally, the most interesting and most pro- 


vocative because they come from a famous 
authority on comparative religion. They deserve 
the highest respect. I must, however, beg leave 
to say I cannot agree with many of his views. I 
cannot agree, for instance, with his description 
of Buddhism as a ‘ founded’ religion. Buddhism 
‘is itself a revealed religion. The doctrines, now 
called Buddhism, consist of truths which, 
according to the Buddha himself, ‘ welled up’ in 
his mind as he sat under the Bodhi-tree, rapt 


: iG meditation. “The eye [of Truth] arose within 


. I am sorry I cannot go more deeply into 
“the ‘matter here. The. Buddha did not found a 
religion; he merely proclaimed a discovery of 
certain truths. 

Professor Bouquet says that Buddhism re- 
than anything else, ‘mid- 
nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century human- 
ism’. I am _ not particularly ‘concerned with 
labels. But what the Buddha teaches, regardless 
of what label it is given, is that man has the. 
entire control of his destiny and, therefore, of 
the destiny of the world. The world, says the 
Buddha, will be what men (and women) decide 
to make of it. Man himself (and the world) must 
and can find peace and happiness through his 
own efforts, based on Right Views, Right Action 
and Wisdom, and not by relying on a saviour 


or a deity living outside ourselves and outside 
the world. This teaching is not so much a case 


of man’s ‘assertion about his greatness’ as a 
realisation of man’s responsibility and his own 
unbounded potentiality. As long as men look 
for ‘ salvation’ to some being, who is commonly 
described as ‘God’ in the belief that, no matter 
what we do, our ultimate fate will be decided 
by ‘God’ in his own inscrutable wisdom and 
- that we must humbly acquiesce in his decision, 


_ so long, says the Buddha, will human hopes be 


frustrated. 
It is true that: I am a Sinhalese (not 


of Buddhist Civilisation in the University of 


Ceylon, had to study other schools of Buddhism — 


besides the Theravada, even granting Professor — 
Bouquet’s claim that ‘Theravada is only one mf 


possible development of the teaching of the 


Buddha, and is not impossibly a distortion of the 


latter’. I can, therefore, speak with some know- 
ledge. 

It is not correct to 
Bouquet does, that 


say, as 
‘the large number of 


Buddhists [who] belong to the Mahayana sec- 


‘While it 


tion .. . holds a form of Incarnation doctrine’. 


selves as Mahayanists, I maintain that there are 


no fundamental doctrinal differences between _ 
Mahayana and Theravada (or Hinayana). The 


essential doctrines are identical and ~the 
Mahayana is only a historical development of 
the older Theravada. There is no difference be- 


‘tween them, comparable, for instance, to the 


of Theravada as though it were 
May I refer him to the introduction to his own. 


35 Cingalese’) Buddhist, ‘but I have, as Professor - . 


Soy thasne—i°% tee Sean ts ere Yay Ag te cis 


differences between Roman Catholicism and 
Unitarianism. The Incarnation doctrine, men- 
tioned by Professor Bouquet, is, as interpreted 
by Mahayana scholars, the same as the Tathagata 
doctrine of the Theravadins. The relative age of 
the Upanishads and Buddhism is yet a moot 
question and, in any case, it is incorrect to state 


- that the ‘earliest stratum’ of Buddhism shows 


a belief in a ‘Great Self’, like that of the Isa 
Upanishad. Every Buddhist sect will assert that 
to speak of a ‘Great Self’ as a doctrine of 
Buddhism is to propagate a heresy. 

Professor Bouquet questions my right to speak 
“Buddhism ’. 


fine book on comparative religion where he says: 
‘If anyone should ask: ‘‘ How can an Anglican 
padre be expected to produce an impartial 
treatise on a subject concerning which’ he is 
bound to have definite denominational convic- 
tions? ”—my answer would be at once: “I be- 
lieve that truth shines by its own light. I have 
faith that if my own creed is in any true sense 
absolute, it cannot suffer from an unprejudiced 
and dispassionate exposition . ..”’. The more 
deeply one studies Buddhism, the stronger grows 
the conviction that Buddhism is one, in spite of 
its many schools. 

I am happy to be able to tell Professor 


‘Bouquet that there is already a movement ‘to | 
fuse the different sections of Buddhism into one 


great federation’. This is the World Fellowship 
of Buddhists, of which I have the honour to be 
President. Far from ‘affecting the Doctrines of 
Hinayana’, it has created in Mahayanists a very 
real desire to learn of Theravada at first hand. 
This study will, I am sure, greatly strengthen the 
solidarity of Buddhism. 
Yours, etc., 
G. P. MALALASEKERA 
The University of Ceylon 


1 Remember... 

Sir,—Dr:. Gilbert Murray (THE LISTENER, 
February 25) is of course quite right to reject the 
view that non-Catholics are automatically 
damned. But this is no part of Catholic doctrine. 
Catholicism insists that every man is bound to 
follow the truth as he sees it, and that he will 
be judged accordingly. , 

is Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.16 P. E. HopGson 


AF 


Professor en 


is true that the majority of the 
Buddhists in the world today describe them- 


390 


Philosopher of the Enlightenment 


Sir,—I am surprised that Professor Karl 


Popper in his talk o1 ‘Immanuel. Kant. 
Philosopher of the Enlightenment’ printed in 
Tue LIsTENER of February 18, gives priority to 
Kant as the formulator. of the Nebular Hypo- 
thesis. This theory was first proposed by 
‘Swedenborg and published in 1734 
Principia. In this same work also the ‘ milky 
way’ is called the common axis of the sidereal 
‘system. Kant published his theory in 1755 more 
than twenty years later than Swedenborg’s work. 

Kant was at least acquainted with some of 
Swedenborg’s later work and whether he had 
-read the Principia is not known. A good many 
of the basic ideas in Kant’s writings are to be 
found first in Swedenborg’s works. How much 
Kant was directly influenced by Swedenborg’s 
work it is probably impossible to say with cer- 
tainty.—Yours, etc., 

Accrington: G. Tee Hier 


Sika Mr Kiewe’s’ leer on Kant's Scottish 


ancestry requires clarification and correct:on. In. 


1899, i.e., before the appearance of T. A. 
Fischer’s books on The Scots in Germany (1902) 
and The Scots in Eastern and Western Prussia 
(1903), the Memel historian Johannes Sembritzki 


published evidence which suggested that Kant’s © 


grandfather was not a Scottish immigrant, 
‘though it was not until 1918 that he finally 
established that it was Kant’s great-grandfather 
—Richard Cant—who had come over from 
_ Scotland about the year 1630. Presumably, he 
was one of the many Scotsmen serving with the 
Swedish forces who occupied parts of East 
Prussia in the years 1626-1635. 

Richard settled near Heydekrug (halfway 
between Memel and Tilsit), married a local girl, 
the daughter of a publican, and himself became 
‘an inn-kKeeper. His sons Hans became a master 
harness-maker (or rather, ‘strap cutter’) in 
Tilsit, and in about 1670, after Richard’s death, 
settled in Memel. His second son by his first 
wife—Johann Georg (1683-1746)—moved to 
Ko6nigsberg, where he followed his father’s trade, 
A few months after the latter’s death, in 1715, 
he married Anna Regina Reuter (1697- 1737), the 
daughter of a native of Nuremberg, and in 1724 
Immanuel Kant was born as the fourth of their 
nine children. 

It seems rather far-fetched to attribute—as 
Mr. Kiewe appears to do—Kant’s ideas on the 
Rights of Man, equality before the law, and 
world citizenship to this somewhat remote link 
with Scotland. In these matters Kant was mainly 

- influenced by the writings of Rousseau, Montes- 
quieu, and the Abbé de St. Pierre-—Yours, etc., 

London, W.11 P. WYKEMAN 


The Teller and the Told 

Sir,—I am sorry to see that dissatisfaction 
with the series of Third Programme talks called 
‘The Teller and the Told’ has spread from Mr, 
‘Martin Armstrong’s feature into your_corres- 
pondence columns. I have not come upon the 
name of Owen Holloway before, but the talks 


seem to me to embody the most interesting com-— 


mentary on novel writing and novel reading 
that I have met for years. Admittedly, while they 
are real talks, they are not perfectly easy to 


follow on the air, but I cannot agree with Mr. 


Armstrong that they still refuse to yield their 
secret when read and re-read in the columns 
of your” paper. 

I was particularly interested in the third talk, 
which you print in THE LISTENER of February 
18, and in which the speaker deals with the 
problem of past and present in the novel, saying 
that ‘ there are ways of communicating the sense 
of a dramatic future that will not nevertheless 
involve the author in the fiction that the future 
has not yet happened’. His view attracts me 


in his 


"an artist working in Pendlebury is not altogether | 


x 


-in the history. of art, 


because in 1926 I arenes a.French book of 


literary criticism, Messages by Ramon Fernandez 
(who died in Paris in 1944, I believe), where a 
sharp distinction was drawn between, for: ex- 


~ ample, the method of Balzac in La Cousine Bette 


and the method of Stendhal in Le Rouge et le 


‘Noir. Fernandez contended that Balzac never 


succeeds in convincing the reader that the end 
of the story has not already occurred and hence 
that every incident is 


he says, that the future in his novel is constantly 
in the making. This is quite contrary to* the 
stimulating suggestions of Mr. Holloway. Who 
is right? In ome sense or another, both 
Fernandez and he may be.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.1 MONTGOMERY BELGION 


‘The Doors of Perception’ ¢ 
Sir,—It is saddening to find, vide the review 
of The Doors of Perception in THE LISTENER of 


February 25, a thinker of Aldous Huxley’s 


calibre aiming, with the help of mescalin, at 
mystic experience and succeeding only in self- 
identification with a bamboo chair leg. This 
would appear to be a tremendous joke were it 
not for the fact that the intelligentsia are seldom 
jocular. 


But if it was a sincere experiment, how can 


the writer of Ends and Means and Grey 
Eminence possibly believe that any true mystic 
experience—i.e., the identification of the self 
with the Self, or, in Christian phraseology, the 
putting on of the Mind of Christ—could be 
obtained by means of a drug? Were this possible 
the experience would be rendered valueless, for 
its value lies in the preparation of thought and 
life that inevitably precedes it and enables the 
adept to achieve conscious unification with the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful. Any lesser 
result would suggest that the experience was 
merely one of occultism, hysteria or, as in this 


’ case, the delusive effects of drug-taking. 


Yours, etc., 
Selsey ESME WYNNE-TYSON” 


Round the London Galleries 
Sir,—Mr. Lowe’s invocation of the name of 


relevant to my question ‘Are we not enough 

fraught with provincialism?’, since the pro- 

vincialism it referred to was that of London. 
Yours, etc., 


' London, S.W.7 ~ DAvID SYLVESTER 


Sir,—Any definition of realism which excludes 
Courbet is surely unfortunate. Mr. Sylvester 
(THE LISTENER, February 18) wants the term 


to mean ‘ above all an investigation into natural. 


appearances’; ideally it involves such an in- 
vestigation, no doubt, but it is in the first in- 
stance associated with-Courbet’s preference for 
subjects drawn from the common life of his 
time. And, like most of the general terms used 
‘realism’ owes what 
definite connotation it possesses to historical 
associations rather than to some intrinsic 
* meaning ’. 


It is no ‘doubt possible to show that Courbet, 


by his own lights, was not fully a realist; but 
to apply the term to such painters, eminently 
investigators into natural appearances, as Con- 
stable or Cézanne can only involve confusion 
with the mid-nineteenth century movement 
initiated by Courbet, with all its anti-metaphysical 
and political implications. Unless we are to 
adopt an unhappy distinction between an ideal 
‘realism’ and the movement called ‘* Réalisme’, 
it will be better to reserve the term for those 
painters—and writers—who maintain-a prefer- 
ence for what are generally called. ‘ realistic’ sub- 
jects, as against the heroic, poetical, or overtly 
romantic. 


- It is surely in this sense that a Saiiciaats revival 


already _ determined, © 
-whereas Stendhal does make the reader believe, . 


_ Sylvester’s strictures nevertheless apply - 


such revival.—Yours, etc. es” a ed 
Wenvoe_ 


Point d’orgue baroque _ 
Sir,—Although I unfortunately missed the 
broadcast discussion on the baroque organ — 
referred to by Mr. Dyneley Hussey (THE Lis- 
TENER, February 4) I would like to add a com- | 
poser’s point of view. = 
My own prejudice against the organ grew 
during my student days, when one heard only 
the muddled confusion and general lack of 
definition which is the mark of the badly con- 
structed instrument. When I heard the baroque © 
organ, which is installed in the Germanic 


’ Museum of Harvard University, I had to change 
-my opinions. This was in 1942 when I was more 


‘interested in a purely contrapuntal structure in~ 


composition, and I found the pure unwavering — 


tone of this instrument perfectly suited to the 
ideas I wished to express. 

Through writing several works, I both euioyed 
the ‘new’ sounds at our disposal, and also 
found the limitations implicit- -in every instru- 
ment. A lack of majesty in the double forte is 
probably what Mr. Herbert Byard is referring — 
to when he criticises the Steinkirchen organ. 

Otherwise, I am sure the manufacturers and 
musicians who have combined to produce these 
‘neo-baroque’ instruments have done us a great 
service in-restoring our faith in the organ as a 
musical instrument.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.11 = ~—- RICHARD ARNELL 


London’s Vanished Rivers — 

Sir,—No doubt Lord Noel-Buxton is aware 
of it, but I wonder how many listeners know 
of what is perhaps the most interesting survival 
of London’s vanished rivers—the part of the 
Westbourne that flows over the Dinthra of . 
Sloane Square Station in a large pipe. 

- Yours, etc., 


Reigate KENNETH R. WHITTON 


. * Shearing the Rams’, one of 'the illustrations to the 


talk by Bruce Miller published in THE LISTENER 
last week, should have been Bi pe to Tom 
Roberts (1856- 1931). 


cA Miracle di Deligenaiine? 
(continued from page 371) 
have got away had it not been for the quality 


_of our troops. In case you think me prejudiced 


let me give you an enemy opinion. Here are a 
few sentences from a German report which 
Major. Ellis quotes. ‘The English soldier’, it 
said, ‘was in excellent physical condition; he 
bore his wounds with stoical calm. He did not 
complain of hardships in battle; he was tough 
and dogged. His conviction that England would 
conquer in the end was unshakable’. 

And so 200,000 British officers and men re- 
turned from Dunkirk and nearly 150,000 more 
came later from the southern ports of France. 
These were the men who rebuilt in England the 
new armies that later went on to victory. The 
gratitude of the whole nation is surely due not 
only to the soldiers who went on fighting 
because they would not admit defeat, but also to 
the Royal Air Force who s no effort 
throughout the campaign to support their 
brothers in arms, and especially to cover the - ~ 
evacuation. Lastly, and very far from seer ; 
the Royal Navy, in fact to all those who, : 
naval orders, carried the Army safely home, ; 
what the Prime Minister called ‘a mince of 


deliverance * -—Home Service 
t 
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_Germany—Key to Peace 
By James P. Warburg. 
_Andre Deutsch. 25s. 


THIS BOOK IS BOTH a critical examination of 
_ western policy towards Germany from 1945 to 

1953 and an account of the various solutions of 
the German problem put forward by the author 
during that period, in books and leaflets addressed 
to the public and in memoranda addressed to 
the American authorities. The author is an 
American banker of pronounced liberal views 
and with wide experience of European affairs. 
He holds that the communist menace is political 
rather than military; that the prosperity of 
Europe is of first importance to the survival of 
the free world; and that Germany is the key 
to the European problem. These innocent-look- 
ing postulates lead him to challenge most of 
the fundamental assumptions on which western 
policy has been based, and to call for a completely 
new departure. The result is a highly controver- 
sial book which, though refreshingly original at 
times, is not sufficiently penetrating in _ its 
analysis to carry real conviction. 

The crux of the author’s attitude is a firm 
belief that the European Defence Community 
is an inadequate instrument for achieving the 
_ security of western Europe. He argues that 

' realisation of the E.D.C. project would rule out 
all-hope of settlement with the Soviet Union, 
-and would open the door to grave dangers. It 
might provoke Russian preventive action result- 
ing in war; it might lead to the domination of 

western Europe by a resurgent and unpredictable 
Germany; in any case, the forces at the disposal 
of the E.D.C. would be so weakened: by Franco- 
’ German suspicions, by British aloofness, and by 
American unwillingness to foot the huge bills 
involved, that they would never act as an effective 
deterrent. As an alternative to the E.D.C. the 
author sees a solution along the lines of an 
interim settlement between east and west, pro- 
viding for Germany to be unified, disarmed and 
neutralised for a given period of five to ten 
years, after which she would have the right to 
rearm and choose her own alliances unless the 
Powers had agreed in the interval on a pro- 
gramme of universal disarmament. This central 
suggestion is buttressed by various more or less 
ingenious proposals for frontier revision, repara- 
tions, and political and economic organisation. 

Some of the author’s fears regarding the 
E.D.C. are well founded. The stress he puts on 
the danger of Soviet military intervention 
designed to forestall the rearmament of Germany 

is probably exaggerated. But his warning in 
respect of the role for which Germany is being 
cast by the more enthusiastic Washington policy- 
makers deserves more careful public considera- 
tion than it has yet received. The ‘German 
contribution’ to the E.D.C. has been hailed as 
a source of relief to the American and British 
taxpayer. Here lies the danger. If that ‘ contribu- 
tion’ is regarded as a substitute for British and 
American power on the continent, then eventual 
_ German dominance of western Europe is cer- 
tain, and the worst fears of the author (and of 
millions of Europeans) may well be realised. 
The case would be altered if the German 


_ the maintenance (and reinforcement, if necessary) 
. on and British forces on the continent, 


that the author has not 
Reed cl ghouate with spsotee per: 
is critical of British caution with 


_ contribution to the E.D.C. went pari passu with 
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over-estimating the burden that western’ Europe 
can carry. Towards the end of the book, he 
makes a courageous appeal for ‘an almost 
revolutionary change in our traditional foreign 
economic policy ,’ involving ‘ deliberately open- 
ing our great domestic market to foreign goods 
and services . . . embarking upon long-term 
foreign investments of public and private funds, 
so channeled as to promote world-wide economic 
development rather than the immediate profits 
of our own existing industries’, No democratic 
European could fail to applaud such a ‘ revolu- 
tion’. Pending its realisation, however, the 
author might consider the feasibility of an 
American military commitment in Europe suffi- 
ciently powerful to permit the formation of a 
European army with strong German participa- 
tion, yet secure from German dominance. 

For the author’s own plan provides for little 
more than postponement of the decision. A 
power-vacuum, in the shape of a neutralised and 


. disarmed Germany, is to be created for a number 


of years, in the hope that the consequent removal 
of a source of major tension would enable east 
and west to settle their differences. Such a plan 
ignores the crushing accumulation of evidence, 
amply borne out by the recent proceedings in 
Berlin, that the Soviet Union is determined to 
block any settlement of the German question 
that carries the slightest risk of future German 
alignment with the west. In short, if Germany 
is the key to peace, the author proposes to solve 
the problem by. hiding the key. 


Half a Life. By Count Benckendorff. 
Richards Press. 25s. 


Count Benckendorff is the son of the last 
Ambassador in London of the Emperor Nicholas 
II, and he gives us here an account of his life 
in Russia, which he left seven years after the 
Soviet Revolution. He tells us of his childhood 
and his university years, of his service in the 
Russian Navy under three regimes—the Tsar, the 
Provisional Government, and the Soviets, of the 
“interesting and enjoyable time’ he spent in 
Japan as prisoner of war in 1905, of his life in 
his beloved Sosnovka, of a year in London on the 
staff of his father’s Embassy, of his various 
assignments under the Soviet Government, of 
his many arrests in between, of his final release 
from service, when he settled for two years in 
Moscow as a half amateur, half professional 
musician until he married and was allowed to 
leave Russia with his family. 

The book makes excellent reading. Nearly 
thirty years have gone by, but in telling us of 
all these changes and upheavals through which 
he passed, the author never seems to go beyond 
the role of a cool, and often disinterested, 
witness of the events in which he is the principal 
party. Just as he kept ‘aloof’, when as a uni- 
versity student he lived through the student 
troubles, ‘ although fundamentally perhaps even 
more radical in my outlook’, so the abdication 
of the Tsar did. not particularly affect him. 
After eight months the provisional Government 
followed the Tsar, the Bolshevik dispersed the 
Constituent Assembly, the country was sharply 
divided, Count Benckendorff’s most intimate 
friends conspired and tried to organise civil war, 
but the author at first remained neutral. However 
he did not want ‘to sit on the fence’ and when 
mobilised by the Soviets he went with pleasure 
to the Naval Staff and to the various assign- 
ments to which they sent ‘him, This appointment 
gave him a ‘ position affording a close view of 
the working of the new regime at a high level’. 
Thrown many times in jail and liberated after 


- 
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a few months or a few weeks, bereft of all the 
privileges which his birth and his position under 
the old regime had given him, he felt no resent- 
ment, no self pity; he has no rancour, he is never 
bitter. His stories of prison life are highly enter- 
taining, the bolshevist terror seems to have been 
pretty mild, at least in so far as he was con- 
cerned. Count Benckendorff, who so persistently 
avoids showing any emotional involvement, 
who tries always to remain a rather remote 
observer, goes here out of his way to declare 
emphatically that the red terror ‘as one of the 
evils inherent in a revolution’ is nevertheless not 
comparable with the unspeakable practices of 
the Nazi. 

He drops his aloofness in another instance, 
when he treats the question of the peasantry. 
When he was young he saw ‘an obscurely 
muttering, materially prosperous (?), but poli- 
tically discontented peasantry, strongly supported 
by an articulate, radical, and in a - great 
part revolutionary jntelligentsia’. He confesses 
that he has always closely identified himself 
with: aspirations of the peasants for more 
land. He writes a moving chapter of the visit 
he paid, under the Soviet regime, to his estate 
Sosnovka, where the local peasants asked him to 
come and stay with them. This visit did not last 
long as the authorities considered it undesirable 
for a former landlord to stay at his former 
estate. But he remains firmly convinced that the 
Russian peasantry ‘far from being a mass of 
ignorant, backward, recently liberated slaves are a 
highly intelligent, politically conscious and inde- 
pendent community entirely capable of looking 
after their own country both in internal and 
external affairs, and therefore the determining 
factor_in the present and future of their country ’. 


Augustus Hervey’s Journal. Edited by 

David Erskine. Kimber. 25s. 

It is claimed on the cover that these memoirs 
will enable Augustus Hervey to take his place 
as ‘the English Casanova’..In reality Hervey’s 
way of life in Paris and other continental 
capitals, so far from being unusual, is typical 
to the point of being a case-history of that 
normally led by the English jeunesse dorée of 
the day on crossing the Channel. It might have 
bzen written for the express purpose of illus- 
trating, for example, the letters which Chester- 
field about this time was writing to his,;son on 
the subject of women in Paris. Indeed, two of 
Hervey’s ‘more particular lady-friends’, as Mr. 
Erskine describes them, are named in these letters 
as possibilities for young Stanhope. 

The chief interest of the memoirs is that they 
give a first-hand account of naval operations in 
the eighteenth century by a sailor whom Sir 
Julian Corbett, in his history of the Seven Years 
War, describes as ‘one of the most brilliant 
officers in the service’. Though they close before 
the most distinguished period of Hervey’s naval 
career, and are largely concerned with his service 
under the unfortunate Admiral Byng, they 
would certainly have confirmed Corbett, if he | 
had been able to read them, in his high opinion 
of Hervey’s professional capacity. Not only does 
the advice which Hervey, according to his own 
account, gave Byng, both before and after the 
battle of Mahon, coincide with the conclusions 
reached by Corbett as to the correct course which 
Byng should have followed, but it is founded 
on views of the strategic role of the fleet which 
according to Corbett were well in advance of 
those held by most admirals of the time. In fact, 
Hervey might almost have been a student of 
Corbett’s work! 
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__ known of the period. All the chief historical 
_ personages mentioned in them run true to form. 
The Duke of Newcastle (oddly misdescribed in 
1746 as First Lord of the Treasury) receives 
~ Hervey ‘ with all that falseness natural to His 
»Grace’; the King invariably ‘ rumps ’ him at 
Court; Frederick, Prince of Wales is “mighty 
~ gracious’ and Promises to ‘serve me when in 
his | Power ’; Byng is defeatist; Hawke is childish 
: sand governed by ‘a damned Scotch secretary ’, 
_ traits already reported by Horace Walpole, whose 
allusion to an occasion on which Hervey’s 
- courage was called in question is also obligingly 
identified. The references to Miss Chudleigh, as 
~she is always called, are couched in guarded 
_ terms, possibly because at the. time whem the 
“memoirs are supposed to have been written 
“Hervey had agreed to co-operate with her in 
-bringing a collusive suit in the Ecclesiastical 
_ Court to procure a declaration that she had never 
been his wife and could consequently hardly 
admit in his own memoirs that they had been 
“legally married. 
* In an otherwise er introduction Mc. 
Erskine gives a rather sketchy account of the 
manuscript from which this work has been 
printed. He states elliptically that it is one of 
-two volumes of Augustus Hervey’s writings 
“which are in the family archives at Ickworth, 
~ but that the date and manner of their ‘ return’ 
“to Ickworth is unknown. We are told that the 
“manuscript consists of 380 closely written folio 


¥ 


pages, but not whether it is in Hervey’s hand or 


in that of a copyist. Mr. Erskine points out that 
-it seems to be a redaction, and to some extent a 

> tramscription, made between 1767 and 1770, of 
Hervey’s ‘ private, as opposed to his ‘ profes- 

~ sional’, journals, but does not say what, if 
anything, is known as to the fate of these docu- 
ments. In view of the historical interest of the 
memoirs, it would have been desirable to be 
more explicit on these eee 
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"The: Indomitable Mrs. T rrollope 
By Eileen Bigland. James Barrie. 15s. 


- Between them, Anthony Trollope remarks in his 
autobiography, his mother, his brother Thomas 
Adolphus and himself wrote more books ‘ than 
were probably ever before produced by a single 

“family ’. Of these 114 volumes were published 

x by Mrs. Trollope in the course of twenty-four 

- years; the first of which was not even started 

- until she was over the age of fifty. 

» In her lifetime Mrs. Trollope was a best-seller 
from the moment that she published her first 
book, Domestic Manners of the Americans. She 

_ had vigour, wit and prejudice; even when silly, 
she was not inane. But if her merit consisted 

_ merely in her writing, Miss Bigland would not 
have troubled to tell her story. Her interest 
resides partly in the fact that she was the mother 
of a son who succeeded in exploiting her gifts 
of industry and observation so far more fruit- 
fully than she did herself, and partly in the 
extraordinary domestic situation which set them 
both off writing. 

- The key to the whole situation was Thomas 
Anthony Trollope, Fanny’s husband and 

_ Anthony’s father, a man of great intellectual 
ability utterly confounded in his attempts to 

- come to grips with life by psychic and physical 

_ disease. A barrister with a fine knowledge- of 

the fk he encompassed his own confusion by 

of his tongue and his jealous 

1 to suffer gladly the more successful fools 

profession. From the failure of Old 

he retired to the failure of the farms at 

g even worse a job for which he 


In general the memoirs are more remarkable 
“for confirming than for adding to what is already 
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spleen, he produced the einer of misery in 
which the genius of his son Anthony and the 
talent of his wife were forced to flourish. His 
unhappiness was the activated sludge of litera- 
ture. 

Nobody reading those first: two chapters of 
Trollope’s autobiography written in old age 
with the terrifying urgency of immediate con- 
fession after a horrifying experience can fail to 
be interested in the domestic situation which 
produced him. And in the composition of the 
author, the indifference of the mother to this 
particular son, her ‘ugly duckling’, was as 
significant as the melancholic temp:rament .of 
the father. 

Miss Bigland’s story of that ambitious, 
charming, pleasure-loving, industrious woman 
makes no pretence to being a work of original 
research. A bibliography gives the dates of the 
published works, but it would seem that Miss 
Bigland has access to Mrs. Trollope’s diaries, 
about. which more information would be useful. 
As it is, the reader has difficulty in drawing a 
line between what is clearly imaginative recon- 
struction and what may or may not be authentic 
material. Miss Bigland has the great advantage 
of enjoying telling a good story. In trying to get 
some of her emotional effects, she overstrains 
her powers, not because the material is not 
dramatic in itself, but because the cliché comes 
readily to her typewriter. She also has an over- 
fondness for certain words such as ‘stint’ and 
*ploy’, which are clearly part of a personal 


.vocabulary. 


The Life and Times of Luerezia Borgia. 
A Study of the Italian Renaissance. 
By Maria Bellonci. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 25s. 

ucrezia, that, strange combination of virtues 
and vices, the beautiful if slightly idealised sub- 
ject of Pinturicchio’s Saint Catherine, has 
attracted historians throughout the ages. Was 
her complicity in her father’s and brother’s 
schemes for the domination of Italy the result 
of an absence of moral integrity? Was she, either 
innocently or with full knowledge, the subject of 

Cesare’s criminal passion, which led to the 

murder of her other brother, the Duke of 


-Gandia? These questions have not been answered 


and, perhaps, cannot be; it is sufficient if some 
new insight into the complexity of her motives 
is provided by her biographer. And, since this 
biography by Maria Bellonci has been published 
in the same year as the biography by Miss 
Haslip, it is interesting to compare the two. 
Certainly, Maria Bellonci’s writing has a delicacy 
and wit which glances over the varied scene of 
the high Renaissance, presenting a brilliant pic- 
ture of the society of Rome and Ferrara. One 
could not better the distinction of this descrip- 
tion of Lucrezia’s intimate circle in Belriguardo. 
Lucrezia’s arcadia, if it existed, consisted of a 
polite little grass lawn on which ladies and 
gentlemen dressed in satin and velvet would 
gather in the shade of a fine beech tree, while 
at their feet would run a little stream as like as 
possible to the ‘ clear, fresh and sweet waters’ of 
Petrarch’s verse. 
Not a word too much, and all delicately con- 
veyed. But the merit of Miss Haslip’s biography 
was to strip bare the motives of Lucrezia’s 
relationship to her passionate and _ terrible 
brother, Cesare; to trace back to Lucrezia’s 
childhood the cynicism and poise that made her 
pass through corruption seemingly unscathed. 
Here, Miss Bellonci’s interest in the peripheral 
figures of Lucrezia’s career, the D’Estes, the 


- Orsini, the Sforza, and a host of others, obscures 


the figure of Lucrezia herself. The effect on her 
as a child of Adriana Orsini or her father’s 
mistress, Iulia Farnese, is covered far too briefly 
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to explain her subsequent career. It is in her pen- 
portraits, of the chamberlain and master of ~ 
ceremonies of the Borgias, Burchard, the stolid 
German who pedantically noted the vices of the 
Borgias and their luxury, or Aretino, the syco- 
phant and poetaster, that this book excels. 

Its chief illumination of Lucrezia’s character, 
which is also the main merit of the work, is to 
show how her childhood, passed in the vicinity 
of the monastery of Subiaco, and her later years 
as the Duchess of Ferrara, relieved in their 
anxiety by her residence during the winter in 
the monastery of San Bernardino, gave her a 
love of, at least, the outward observances of 
religion. It was in these she found the calm and 
Poise needed to survive the destruction of the 
fortunes of her family, after Cesare’s fall from 
power and the death of Alexander. If Miss 
Haslip’s biography is a better analysis of 


, Lucrezia’s character, the vivid detail of the 


period and the many studies of. the princes of 
Italy who affected Lucrezia’s fortunes. make this 
a book eminently worth having. 


The Grace of Forgetting. By Geoffrey 
Winthrop Young. Country Life. 21s. 
Geoffrey Winthrop Young is best known to his 
younger friends as one of the last of the great 
English Alpine pioneers, author of books which 
have influenced two generations of mountaineers, 
and a founder of the Outward Bound movement. 
His latest book covers spasmodically, and almost 
without mountains, the period from boyhood to 
Caporetto. The memories of boyhood are chiefly 
those spent in and around the Thames eyots, 
entertaining the eminent friends of his parents 
in various forms of small craft, and observing 
the last colourful processions of pre-1914 
Thames life. Three enterprising Easter holidays 
follow, in company with his gifted elder brother, 
in the Near East and Greece before the ram- 
shackle but picturesque regime of Abdul Hamid 
collapsed into its component parts. 1914 found 
him learning idylhically to write in Florentine 
retreat, and reading the MS. of South Wind. 

Even when the curtain dropped, the age of 
the well-equipped amateur survived for a while 
as Mr. Young drove his motor car between the 
French, Belgian, and German armies, whose 
cavalry was still plumed, cuirassed, and horsed, 
looking for battles to report and sometimes find- 
ing them sooner than the professionals. The 
British Army at that time disapproved of war, 
correspondents, with the result that ‘the feats 
of our own incomparable army from Mons back 
to the Marne received no worthy recording or 
praise; and so. . . never came to be recognised 
by our allies’. Mr. Young does not admit here 
that this omission has since been rectified, but 
no doubt the timing was bungled; those who 
have suffered from official frustrations and hand- 
outs will understand. 

Amateur status was, however, soon shed, even 
though private initiative continued suspect, 
when the Friends’ Ambulance Unit was formed 
with Geoffrey Young in command of the work 
at Ypres. They went in almost with the first 
shells, and stayed until the last wounded were 
moved, the last civilians had been persuaded to 
leave their burning cellars, the last heroic nurs- 
ing nuns had gone, and, last of all, Charles 
Camiel Delaere, the Curé. And even then they 
went back to salvage church plate, documents, 
hidden treasures among the collapsing walls. 
The Unit’s next assignment was the Isonzo 
front, evacuating military wounded, a long story 
of ambulances going back and forth along 
terrible tracks constantly under fire. The author, 
whose leg had been amputated shortly before 
the disaster of Caporetto, gives a graphic 
account from the point of view from which he 
mainly saw the retreat, of roads completely 
blocked by deserted vehicles of every kind, and 
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Claudel, Maier Peenyr and 
what, apart from contempor- 
pens writers in ‘common ? A 


soma. ‘ein’ ‘world of belief, Apastod aiceane 

s ora accusing the world ‘beyond its 

a. ge _ The view of them which the present study 
ed affords i is directed from well within the fringe. It 

| isa: ‘serious, sensitive and cautious work, written 


en in conscious reaction against the kind of propa- 


4 
:" --gandist criticism which, as the author remarks in 


i - the case of one of his subjects, consists of a 

_ clashing of cymbals and a ritual repetition of 

pate words ‘great’ and ‘Catholic’, For Mr. 
oe - O'Donnell the terms are not synonymous. He is 
- awace of and admits the fatal ambiguity of 
ni ~ Mauriac, the wilfully mechanical monotony of 
Greene, the somewhat juvenile and retarded, 


e f romantic piety of Waugh. He might have gone 

‘ on to note that all three, like the other writers in 
ee: the group, are the children of materialism and 
Lee nantic decadence, and that they have at times 


ied the perversity involved in the latter to a 


} point to which only a rash orthodoxy could 
impel, and at which official orthodoxy has 
a frequently baulked and loudly protested. 


END 2 _ But turn from the too well known to the — 
ently arcane. How does Mr. O’Donnell 
the oe and autocratic unreality 


; to be Seaataiiat to the Gotiaket Alas, 
O’Donnell simply wades neck-deep into the 
odic chaos of compulsive imagery which 
floods’ this writer’s work, and refuses to be 

rescued by the ‘logical, post-Freudian material- 
x ' whom he sees offering an all-too-obvious 
from te brink. He ee teal an im- 


decessor of Sera in the Catholic 
eS ‘to invoke Dante, as Claudel him- 
Fain hesitate to do. St. John of the 
av will suffice. BS Se A er 


p 3 
"writer's view: a. ‘houe anttera, ‘a crux bit, 


various interpretations in the writers. concerned 


_ he goes on to examine in a final, ‘crucial chapter. 


g But here he forgets his ‘ post-Freudian material- 


ist’ and omits to note the obviously Oedipean 


j nature of this pattern, and its equally obvious 


tendency to erupt in all imaginative writing, 
from * Oedipus Rex’ and ‘ Hamlet’ downwards. 

At this point, in fact, he ‘shuts his specimens up. 
in a box of orthodoxy to which scarcely a ray ~ 


_ of outside criticism can penetrate. The sense of 


exile which he notes in all his subjects is not a 
Catholic prerogative, though the form in which 
he finds it, ‘the choked, lost fezling of being 
astray in the century like a small child in a 
strange alley’ may be so. Nor is the longing. 
-for violence, the sadism and masochism—and 
the distinct sympathy with nazi-fascist prin- 
ciples to which these emotions give rise. The 
violence Mr. O’Donnell proceeds to rationalise 
as a salutary protest against ratonalism. But 
rationalism is a dummy which no intelligent 
creative writer since Shaw has attempted to use 


as a living force. It is sad that after so exhaustive 


a search the author can produce no greater 
object or excuse for what may be called the 
Catholic protest than this. And the reader who 
has followed the search ma'y be left to reflect 
on another quality which these writers share in 
varying degrees, a quality of wilful childishness, 
as compared with the surprising, the discon- 
certing maturity of many non-Catholic writers 
over the same period—Hardy, Verga, Proust, 
Forster, and Yeats, to name the first that come 
to mind. Is this contrast a fault of the reader’s, 
of Mr. O’Donnell’s, or of the writers in question? 


Music and Imagination | 
By Aaron Copland. Oxford. 16s. 


This book consists of six lectures delivered at 
Harvard University. They were, says the author, 
“not intended to be closely reasoned arguments 
on a single subject, but rather a free improvisa- 
tion on the general theme of the role imagination 
plays in the art of music’. A theme so vague is 
hardly a theme at all; in his normal character 
of composer Mr..Copland would have rejected 
such a theme straight away—or drastically 
tightened it up. As it is, the title is hardly more 
than a pretext for a series of amiably platitudi- 
nous meanderings on listening, performing, and 
composing and on recent tendencies in the music 
of Europe and America. The reader is more than 
half way through the second lecture before he 
comes upon a really interesting professional com- 
ment: an explanation of the disadvantages of 
‘thinking in terms of orchestral colour’ at the 


__very moment of composition. 


_ Since--balance and contrast of instrumental 

effect are prime factors in good orchestration, it 
follows that any decision as to timbre, too quickly 
‘arrived at, is itself a limitation, since it prevents 
freedom of action on other pages. 


Yet, as an intelligent man and a composer of 
real significance, Mr. Copland can hardly help 


letting fall interesting judgments and enlighten- 


ing observations or confessions. He is noteworthy 
even when he gives to the question ‘ Why is it 
so important to my own psyche that I compose 
music?’ a curiously nineteenth-century answer: 
* Self-expression: the basic need to make evident 
one’s deepest feelings about life’. All the same, 
he is aware of the complicating factor of com- 
munication with an audience and he has some 
sensible, if not startlingly new, things to say 
about the communist dilemma and the fact that 
even ‘from the perspective of the composer in 
non-communist birt it remains a vital issue’ 


reason to think that it may not be so easy 


fr i : gainst a 
militant position. The composer of « 
persuasion is no less concerned, for he 


find the proper style that will appeal 
_ popular imagination and satisfy at the sam 
whatever artistic pretensions he himself iisy ha { 


As for the Russians: - per ehin 
My own guess is that the Soviet regime. can 


hope for the kind of ‘music they demand from 


their composers only if they develop a new species 


of artist who has never had any contact whatever __ 
.. No composer — 
who is even partially cognisant of our contem- — 
“porary musical idiom will ever be able to fully 


with modern European music . 


eradicate its traces from his work. — 4 


That is doubtless true, but all is not well in 
America, either. Mr. ‘Copland does not attempt 


to conceal a certain discomfort. The American — 


composer ‘ does not feél himself an integral part 


of the musical community. There is no deep’ 


need for his activities as composer...’. But is 
not this to some extent the result of too much 
“self-expression ’? No society: feels a deep need 
for the activities of someone intent on expressing 
himself without regard to itself. The artist with 
the craftsman’s outlook, be he Bach or Ben- 
venuto Cellini, does not need to worry about 


“achieving integration ’ and if he is great enough 
—that is, if he is really an artist as well as a- 


craftsman—his self gets ample scope for expres- 
sion in perfecting the practice of his craft. 


The Sacred Oasis. By Irene Vongehr 
Vincent. Faber. 30s. 
In 1939 Mrs. 


Buddha Caves near Tun-huang in China’s far 
west. Here there is a cliff face honeycombed 
with grottoes, forming a great gallery of 
Buddhist wall-painting and statuary. Few 


westerners have visited the place. This book tells 


how Mrs. Vincent became one of the lucky ones. 

It is difficult to make a catalogue interesting 
to those who will never see the exhibition. First- 
class colour photographs are a necessity and it 
is a pity that all but one of the forty-nine 
illustrations are monochrome. In the circum- 
stances Mrs. Vincent has done reasonably well. 
Her descriptions of some of the caves are good. 
She describes, too, the work of the Tun-huang 
Institute, set up in 1943 to study and care for 
the caves, which had suffered severely from the 
passion for writing on walls and carving auto- 
graphs and from other forms of vandalism. 
Apart from the work of restoration there has 
been the task of copying the paintings so that 
they may be studied and exhibited elsewhere. 
This work has, incidentally, been continued by 
the communists, not only at Tun-huang, but 
at other similar sites also. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Vincent decides that the 
reader needs a summer school course in the 
history of Buddhism to enable him to appreciate 
all this. Her attempt to provide such a course 
was bound to fail, for Buddhism loses all its 
flavour when canned. Unfortunately, too, her pen 
fails when she tries to trace broad historical out- 
lines. A cinema-epic style is not the only one 
which will keep step with the march of history., 
The writing is often as overcrowded as some of 
the wall-paintings are to our taste. But Mrs. 
Vincent is not a professional writer, so we must 
not grumble about the literary quality of the 
wrappings as long as the goods she offers are 
worth having. Some of them are, but the dis- 
tinguished American scholars she thanks could 
have made the whole more acceptable by re- 
moving some of the howlers. ‘ Buddha, later 
known as Gautama or Sakyamuni’ is one oddity 
her teachers should have corrected. 


Vincent went to a summer. 
school at the University of Michigan. There she © 
conceived an ambition to visit the Thousand © 


before. 


seemed to me that several of the 


- The classic undergraduate masquer- 


loses its panache when translated 


Megan Lloyd George and the jaunty 
allusiveness of the Earl of Dundee, 
it is not my opinion that the prestige 


the university was well served by 


' vised forty years ago, it would have 


and temper. Except for the busts 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY . 
Standards of Intelligence 


SEEING THAT over sixty per cent. of the present- 
day undergraduate population of Oxford is 
state-aided, the motion in favour of that form 
of enforced Christianity known as the Welfare 
State, which was before’ the house at the Union 
Society’s televised debate, was little more than 
a rhetorical exercise. Of course the motion 
asserting a preference for ‘the 
security of the Welfare State’ was 
substantially carried, though not by 
irresistible argument. As a taxpayer, 
I viewed the proceedings in the light 
of the comment made to me only a 
day or two previously by a distin- 
guished and well-known personality 
of the academic world. He had said, 
with rueful concern for the future, 
that the new generation of under- 
graduates is not up to the intellec- 
tual standard of those that have gone 


That hard saying did not come 
from one of Heine’s scolding and 
enviously growling old men and it 
can be countered by the proposition 
that mental and spiritual force may 
owe nothing to biological laws. It 


speakers in the debate showed the 
promise of excellence, But I cannot 
pretend to have been vastly im- 
pressed by the choice of the 
occasion as a programme subject. 


ade of old heads on young shoulders, 
of dispatch-box posturings and 
water-sipping languors, are part of 
an amusing private tradition which 


into public terms. Despite the 
practised verbal felicity of Lady 


of the Oxford Union Society or of 


this public display of its activities. 
If the scene could have been tele- 


been unmistakably Oxford in tofe 


and formalities, what we saw and 
heard might have been any debating 
society in any university. Such is the 
revolution of our time. According 
to my observation, every speaker used notes and 


that is not a sign of the highest grace in the art 


of oratory. The programme was too long, A 
time came when the cameras were sending’ back 


pictures of inattentive and even bored-looking 


faces. 

“Yet any one of those young men of Oxford 
could have used the word ‘ intelligent’ without 
debasing it, whereas hearing it fall from the lips 


of the American senator McCarthy, as we did 


in the latest of Aidan Crawley’s programmes, 
sent a chill to the heart. The numbing effect 
was increased several degrees by the sight of the 
senator beside him, looking like a deprived Salem 


- spinster of Hawthorne’s day. Carefully described - 
to us by Crawley as a Roman Catholic Irish--~- 


As seen by the viewer: 
February 23: 


‘About Britain’ on February 25: 


“to comment on McCarthyism. 


man, McCarthy was shown in the act of re- 
quiring a suspected person to concur in the 
assumption that. experience means nothing and 


that feelings, thoughts, and words of twenty - 


years ago necessarily and essentially shape present 
sentiments, and acts. The accused in this case 
made a better advertisement for the spirit of man 
than his inquisitors. 
American patriots. They may be correct in their 
belief. that communism’s insidiousness can be 
fought only by the crudest manipulation of the 
rules of civility and fair-play.. They may be 


left, Lady Megan Lloyd George; right, the Earl of Dundee vision by some of us before. 


and a wreck off the islands 


‘Science in the Making—The Sense of ‘Sight’, on February 24; 
showing how ‘human sight reaches ithe brain; and, right, Mrs, Janet Hitchman, | 


who can see Jupiter’s moons with unaided sight 


Photographs: 


superlatively kind to their mothers. It cannot be 
said that they made a pretty picture on our 
screens, 

The programme disappointed | me in two | par- 
ticulars. I had understood, evidently wrongly, 
from. Crawley’s earlier announcement that we 
were to see him interviewing Senator McCarthy. 
In that impression ‘I afterwards found that I 


was not alone. And Crawley was not at his very. 


good best in replying to the American lawyer 
who severely questioned the right of our press 
Of the pro- 
gramme’s visual pull there can be no doubt 


whatever. ‘The entire British viewing audience 


must have been transfixed with curiosity. 


—*Town Forum’, with .its Swedish visiting 


. 
ao 


They may be devoted 


the Isles of Scilly—gathering daffodils; 


("he ns of Tom, Diy and Harr “And 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH ——™ 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors : 


panel, was spoilt for me by its failure to draw 


_ out the Swedish point of view on the really 


important issues of our time. The questions the- 
panel was required to answer were ill-assorted 
and generally dull. The Swedes have a geog- 
raphy and a history out of - which they have 
fashioned what is in some ways an exemplary 


society of the modern world. That these four 


people should have been flown here for forty- 
five minutes’ scrappy and inconclusive talk about 


-matters of mostly limited interest argues un- 


imaginative organising on someone’s part: 
whose? But the Stockholm news- 
paper lady with the first name of 
Pernilla, she was charming. 


_ tivity Council’s films dealing with 
opportunities and methods of im- 
proving our standards of living had 


‘case for cutting down. waste of 
movement as well as of materials 
with telling force. Another of -the 
_week’s films, ‘ World Without End’, 


Pic-- 
torially . and thematically, I appre-' 


it often intrusive; the ear yearned for 
an occasional rest.. : 
Those who regard television as a 


_on their side for a resounding thirty 

minutes last Saturday night. Pre- 

sumably ‘ ‘Top. of the Form ’; linking 

a girls’ school in Cardiff with a boys’ 

-school-at Solihull, was inflicted on 

_us because the cameras were at Soli- 
~ hull the night before for ‘Town 
Forum’. My petulant thinking on 
the subject has produced no other 
excuse, 
young. Programmes such as “Top 
of the Form’ hardly evoke it. 
~ REGINALD PounD — 


DRAMA 
Don’ 2; Kale Me 


THE SUNDAY-NIGHT PLAY was called 
“Such Men Are Dangerous’, The 
Saturday-night Variety was called 
_-*Well—You Asked For It’. Among 


Gemma nouncements a small piping voice— 
not Dias 
heard saying: 
J ohn Cura at least, was a view vouchsafed us; 
a “ somewhat shy-making occasion for some of 
those involved, though personally I liked them 
quite as well as their choices—because they, the 
askers, the hosts, the masters, at least made no 


_effort to charm the birds off the trees, which is 
the failing with so many figures who appear on 


the screen. But the result was a Variety bill of 


quite unusual staleness, everything in it being 
‘the hackneyed choice par excellence. ao 
I question the wisdom . of this way of going on 


about things. There is currently at our semi- 
national theatre (which Mr. Ustinov on 


return- 
ing from Paris once wittily dubbed La Tragédie 
Anglaise) a play called ‘ Coriolanus’ which makes %) 


much | 


The third of the British Produc- - 


“power as-its theme and. made. its” 


: <8 2 depicting Unesco work in Mexico ; 
speakers in the Oxford awn Society debate on and Siam, had been seen on tele- 


ciated it again. Musically, I thought — 


time-wasting social force had sense 


Reverence is due to the — 


all these threats and minatory an- 


of course—might be | 
“Who asked?’ That, © 


po 
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though I am far from identifying Saturday- 
night’s choosers with the rabble, I do see great 
dangers there. The “inevitable turns—Miss 
Abicair with that zither, the Two Pirates, Miss 
Joan Turner who can crack jokes about Southern 
Railway’s crockery as well as the next man, 
can sing agreeably, and do a fair to middling 
rendering of Marie Lloyd’s most popular song— 
were perfectly all right in their way, and Donald 
Peers blessed with an unfading smile each and 
every one of them. But I found it, collectively, 
dull, unoriginal. 

I know that there are many answers to this. 
Those house-bound or helplessly bored may well 
reply that they enjoyed it faute de mieux. Lime 
Grove ma'y well reply that it is not the B.B.C.’s 
business to create Variety better than it already 
exists in many a seaside tent and local hippo- 
drome, that they have to make-do with what 
talent is available. And I myself do not like 
railing at such innocent stuff. I feel much as I 
feel about the pavement artist whom I daily pass 
in the street. We are on excellent terms. I should 
hate to see anyone trample on his art. Yet, were 
I a critic and asked for my opinion, I would be 
bound to say that his art deserves no better 
frame than the gutter where he crouches. 

Why, then, say anything? I will refrain, 
‘kindly ’, as Sir George Robey once so wonder- 
fully sang, ‘kindly refrain!’ But I shall feel 
happier when I see the mildest evidence that 
television Variety is attempting to create for 
itself something unique, peculiar to television, 
in the way in which sound radio has created 
such diverse things as ‘ Take It From Here’, or, 
come to that, Dylan Thomas’ ‘Under Milk 
Wood’ (the best Variety show of the decade). 
Meanwhile, by way of a change, a smart little 
undergraduate revue, ‘Oxford Accents’, was 
borrowed for Friday night and made pleasant 
going, 

“Such Men Are Dangerous’ is, of course, 
the same as ‘The Patriot’. It did well on the 
stage in the *twenties. Basically this story of 
how Pahlen did away with the mad Tsar is a 
gift to the melodramatic stage. Ashley Dukes’ 
translation of Neumann’s drama is full of 


* Sires ®and ‘ Au revoirs’ and ‘ Monsewers’ and 
“Madahms’. All correct, since in spite of the 
‘little father ’, ‘little brother’ line of talk I take 
it that what was mostly spoken at the court was 


* Such Men Are Dangerous’, with Arthur Young 
as the Tsar; Greta Gynt as Anna, Baroness 
Ostermann; and Stephen Murray as Count Pahlen 


THE LISTENER 


Joan Turner in ‘ Well—You Asked For It!’ on 
February 27 


French. Yet, the language struck me as a barrier 
on the whole; bringing up too many memories 
of other costume pieces. Also there is too much 
of it, without any real eloquence. 

This is particularly so in the case of Pahlen, 
whose dilemma is taken for granted by the 
authors, as if, like a Byronic attitude of mind, 
it was something everyone instantly shared. But 
the climate of ideas seems to have changed. 
Since this was written we have seen plays like 
Sartre’s ‘ Crime Passionnel’, with its far subtler 
arguments about treason and loyalty. Stephen 
Murray in fact had his work cut out to carry 
some of us along with him: but he is wonder- 
fully good at suggesting a gnawing inner con- 
flict, even with nothing much to gnaw but his 
lower lip. When he was there, one was usually 
watching with interest and expectation. Arthur 
Young as the mad old Tsar was good in his 
final bedside panic, but elsewhere, to me at least, 
insufficiently frightening. Andrew Crawford as 
the strangling grenadier looked properly menac- 
ing, but was unconvincingly fluttered into face- 
twisting agonies of remorse by the actual assas- 
sination. Or was it simply that at that moment 
the actor did not realise that we were within 
about six inches of his face? 

There, it seems to me, lies an appalling prob- 
lem for the television player: the amount of 
acting, or ‘ projection’, required at twelve feet 
and twelve inches.varies greatly. Unless a player 
knows he is appearing in close-up, is there not 
always the risk that he will be ‘ caught’ playing, 
if not to_the gallery, at least to an imaginary 
twelfth row of the stalls? Some figures in this 
elaborate production did not even seem to be 
doing that. Greta Gynt was decorative rather 
than convincing, and some of the supers were 

. . well, not really super, in the schoolboy’s 
sense. 

The end was exciting, but I found the scene 
of the Tsar getting drunk at supper, with a 
mournful balalaika being played to give atmo- 
sphere, a very long-drawn affair. If this had 
been a film, something like two minutes cut 
out of it would probably have brought the whole 
scene tinglingly alive. But with such long, once-, 
or at most twice-in-a-blue-moon affairs, one has 
to’ chance an occasional lapse in the tempo. 
Imagine what most historical films would be 
like if we saw them before they had been in the 
cutting-room. Still, Rudolph Cartier’s produc- 
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tion, Stephen Taylor’s settings, and the general 
effort win praise, if not for imagination, then 
for sheer dogged trying. 

PuHiILip HOPE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Japan and Jones 


PRESUMABLY the late Robert Nichols intended 
‘Komuso’, found among his papers at Cam- 
bridge after death, to be a play for the theatre. 
What he had written unknowingly was a radio- 
play that can quiver in the memory. In the 
theatre this sad little tale, against a brooding 
background of Japan, would (I feel) be lost. 
We should be conscious of its fragility, a lack 
of theatrical guile, certain crudities; and, more- 
over, intervals—those remorseless, hearty inter- 
vals—would shatter the illusion that on the air 
is so delicately summoned and preserved. On 
radio (Third), Raymond Raikes, who adapted 
and produced, could guide the play into our 
minds, with the author’s own stage directions— 
I think of such a phrase as ‘the sky the hue 
of scorching paper ’—to help us, and such artists 
as Googie Withers and Walter Fitzgerald to 
express all that Nichols put into the parts of a 
lonely woman and a very lonely man. 

The rest depended on the listener. Writing 
now a few hours after ‘Komuso’, I recall it as 
a sad tune, far-awa'y, insistent, that—blurring 
from mie just when I think it is held—still 
flickers elusively about the imagination. ‘This 
country’, says one of the characters, ‘is full 
of echoes and what you would call ghosts’. So 
it is with Robert Nichols’ invention. Behind its 
yearnings and its despairs, behind the marriage 
that failed, the career that failed, behind the 
melancholy and the violence of the present, are 
always these ghosts, echoes of the past. In effect, 
much of the play lives in its past. 

Compassion is the theme. (The setting is. a 
former Buddhist temple once owned by a sect 
devoted to the goddess of compassion.) In per- 
formance I found myself moved less by the 
story of the Europeans whose tragedy is played 
out on this remote hill, haunted.and precipitous, 
above a treaty port, than by the spirit of the 
place itself. The temple is a palimpsest of the 
ages. This is not a play to be seen. It is, I 


Scene from ‘ Fool’s Paradise’ on February 23, with 
Clive Morton as Burton Latimer and Frances Rowe 
as Veronica Oxendon 
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A hundred and ninety-seven inches strong 


To insulate a special transformer a few months ago, an quality. It owes these attributes, first, to British enterprise 


Italian firm needed a reel of tough kraft paper 197 inches wide 
—a reel which, stood on end, would overtop a London double- 
decker bus. It was supplied by the Reed mill at Aylesford, the 
only one in Europe able to make kraft paper to such a width. 
And it presented no problems, for Aylesford Kraft is normally 
produced by machines up to twenty feet wide. Since 1929, 
when—despite general prophecies of failure—the first 
of these giant machines was installed, Aylesford Kraft 
has become famous for its strength, its pares its consistent 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT — made in, Kent by British ome St 


and British craftsmanship; secondly to the pure kraft pulp from 
which all Aylesford Kraft i is made: Imported with quality and 
moisture-content carefully controlled—the pulp is restored to 
the ideal condition before the great machines begin to 


- ‘work their transformation. From them emerges a paper 


which has no equal for bags, wrappings and multi-wall . 
sacks. Aylesford Kraft is in ever-increasing demand, and to-day 
more kraft paper is made at Aylesford than at any other mills 
in Europe. ie tag Afr 


Z ALBERT E. REED & CcO.LTD r 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone eae 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD + EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD + THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD + THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
REED FLONG LTD HYGIENE PRODUCTS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD > POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING co. LTD 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD REED PAPER SALES LTD. ‘ : 


Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London W.1 


‘Browne and Val Gielgud 


ef information about China 


"imagine, one to be read: certainly ge eas 


be heard when so subtle a producer as Mr. 


© Raikes: can allow the landscape to grow before 


us in the receptive mind. T. St. John Barry, 
narrating in the tones of a Japanese professor, 


let the eloquent directions do their work undis- 


torted. _ 

It is a giant’s stride from sack to Jones. This 
new babble, ‘Talk about Jones’ (Home), is 
briskest when it is quite crazy? when Peter took 
goes in quest of collar-stiffeners, and shows what 
dark trafficking there can be under our very 
noses, or else helps to present a symposium of 
cures for the common cold, which ends in 

‘methylated spirits’ and an explosion. I liked 
Jones as the too-helpful driver and as the cave- 
man (‘Let’s have a look at your lips’); and it 
was a cunning idea to submerge us in a pelting 
downpour of ancient jokes. The programme, 


produced by Vernon Harris, is a sturd'y child. I. 
shall enjoy it still more if, one’ night, Jones is 


asked the way to Copthorne Avenue. He needs 
Ustinov; they are the happiest double act in 
‘broadcast Variety. 

During ‘ Appointment with Venus’ (Home), 
I felt as if John Richmond, who adapted the 
book, were trying all the while to switch on a 
light for us. The story has nothing whatever to 
do with science-fiction or space-ships. It is about 
the rescue of a pedigree cow from the least- 
known of the Channel Islands—have you heard 
of Armorel?—during the German occupation, 
and it has a great many possibilities. Jerrard 
Tickell exploited them in his book; the cinema 
expanded them. On the air, after an excellent 
start in England, the play fumbled a bit. We 
needed a map of Armorel—and if we get to this 
pass on radio, something is wrong: all should be 


_ Jaid out clearly in the mind. The last comings- 


and-goings did not register as they should. As 
for Venus (‘Here is colour, form, and sub- 
stance’, a poet said once), weil; even some rich 
moving could not call up that goddess to our 
hearths. Maybe this is being ungrateful to a play 
that had its moments of tension (and gaiety). It 
was acted with charming ease. We can say that 
of the ‘Don Quixote’ serial (Third), with 
Norman Shelley to narrate .and Harcourt 
Williams to bring up sympathetically the White 
Knight figure of Quixote; but the book is a 
masterpiece that goes flat at the microphone. 

At the end of a mixed week we meta benign 
fellow called George, a Riviera barman who 
might turn into a popular radio personage as 
touched off by Michael. Shepley. George, re- 
sourceful (also, we guess, amiable and plump), 
has an answer for most things; his brother, too, 
is croupier at the local Casino. On this occasion, 
in ‘Unhurrying Chase’, by Margaret Gore- 
(Light), George 
arranges a little assassination to oblige a customer 
tired of life. Unhappily, the customer changes 
his mind; things get madly involved. Lively 


- nonsense. and lively radio; I like the Admiral 


who had been known to shout a hurricane off 
the ocean. 
J. C. TREwIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD i 
Home and Foreign 


LAST WEEK’s ‘Time for Verse’ was especially 
memorable for Michael Hordern’s magnificent 
reading of Wordsworth’s ‘Lines Composed a Bew 


Miles above Tintern Abbey’. It was about eight 


years later that Wordsworth wrote the sonnet 
beginning ‘The world is too much with us’ 
What would he have said if, without stirring 


from his lakeside sitting-room, he had been 


primed in the course of four days with a mass 
, India, Australia, 


Russia, se ana Athos and France, 


ai bas happened Bee sete ‘Sunday — 


—, 


THE LIS TENER- 


In the second of four talks on ‘ Tradition and’ 
Experiment in Asia’ Professor Cyril Philips dis-.. 


cussed ‘The Heritage of India and China’ in a 
talk which impressed itself on my memory by 
the human and imaginative details with which 
he illustrated and enlivened what might easily 
have been a sequence of dry historical facts. In 
“Life in a Chinese University Today’, Lena 
Clague was dealing with a very brief span of 
Chinese history—five or six years—and a single 
aspect of Chinese life. She has lived and taught in 
China for the last twenty-one years and in this 


talk she described the changes brought by the 


revolution to life and teaching in the university. 
For instance, fees have been abolished, students 
now live in dormitories so as to encourage the 
communal life, physical drill is compulsory for 
all, and the relat‘on between teacher and pupil 
has been totally changed. Now, it is not only the 
teachers who criticise the students: once a week 
each side criticises the other. Courses have been 
shortened because the aim of the university is 
no longer to produce scholars. but merely in- 
structors for the illiterate population. Industry 
and agriculture are among the most important 
subjects because they are the most immediately 
useful to the community. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with this 
intensive ‘ welfare’ education and equally impos- 
sible not to deplore. the extinction of the older 
culture, if indeed it has been extinguished. But 
perhaps here and there in-China sages preserve 
something of it, sitting in contemplation under 
a pine-bough, beside running water, as we see 
them in old Chinese paintings. 

The change that has come to the monasteries 
of Mount Athos is not due to the sudden out- 
burst of a new life, but to a slow stagnation: 
such, at least, is the impression one receives from 
those who have visited them. Paul Usher who, in 
“The Holy Mountain’, described a recent visit 
to several of them, did not, I think, say so in so 
many words, but his account left me to infer it. 
Obviously it would be’ impossible in fifteen 
minutes to give a comprehensive picture of the 
place and the life lived there, but Mr. Usher has 
an eye for significant detail and he presented 
some arresting verbal snapshots of a few of the 
things he saw, notably one of the mountains 
towering grimly above the town of Daphne 
where he landed on the peninsula. 

One of the broadcasts I most enjoyed was 
Stanislaus Joyce’s ‘The Background to 
Dubliners’ in which ‘he told of various experi- 
ences, shared with his brother James, which he 
himself had recorded in a youthful diary and 
which James had used later in some of the 


stories in Dubliners. Mr. Joyce’s desultory talk. 
‘is always good to listen to. 


One hears in it 
nothing of the showman exhibiting the famous 
writer but simply a man chatting quietly about 
his brother, whose constant companion he was 
till Joyce was over thirty. On the following 
evening Robert Mooney read. that sinister little 
tale,‘ An Encounter’, which was based on a 
record in young Stanislaus’ diary of an experi- 
ence they had shared when playing truant from 
school one day. It was a very effective reading. 

From time to time I have mentioned the 
broadcasts for. senior forms on ‘ Religion and 
Philosophy’ for the Schools. This term’s series 
is. called ‘Natural Science and Supernatural 
Religion’, and I dropped into it at the point 
where the Bishop of Bristol had reached the 
second of three talks called ‘The Christian 
Interpretation of the Universe’, which follow 
three by Professor C. A. Coulson called ‘ The 
Scientific Interpretation of the Universe’. I 
regretted, when Dr. Cockin had finished, that I 
had not listened to the whole series. He expresses 
complicated ideas with admirable lucidity and 
without a trace of philosophical or religious 
jargon. His presentation of his argument, with 
its stimulating appeal to the intelligence and 
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imagination of his listeners, seemed to me as 
good as could be wished for and well worth the 
attention not only of the intelligent young but 
also of persons, like me, of riper years. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC : 

f Soothing Syrup? 
IT IS GRATIFYING to learn that, if my efforts 
serve no loftier purpose, at least they produce 
a sedative and carminative effect upon dyspeptic © 
vegetarians outraged by Mr. Hope-Wallace’s 
inability to take television seriously. But per- 
haps it is not I as much as my subject, that 
produces the soothing effect. For despite the 
theories of the classical philosophers and the 
notoriously excitant qualities of Tchaikovsky 
in B flat, music is, on the whole, more calming 
than otherwise to the troubled breast. Have not 
whole books been devoted’ to its. therapeutic 
power Over as many diseases as are enumerated 
in Norman Douglas’ learned account of the 
healing springs of Nepenthe? And is it not ° 
established that a gramophone in the cow-byre 


- increases the yield of milk? As a rider, however, 


I must add that it has proved singularly in- 
effective as an antidote to the particular form 
of virus which has during the past week some- 
what curtailed my listening. 

Perhaps the B.B.C. made up the wrong’ pre- 
scription. Excerpts from ‘Una Cosa Rara’, an- 
other Htalian opera by a Spanish composer, 
began by waking horrid. doubts and sending up 
the patient’s temperature. The baritone air and 
the duet for two sopranos were very like, and 
almost as good as, familiar things in Mozart’s 
operas. Was Martin, perhaps, as good as—no, 
almost as good as—the great man? And did 
Mozart lift an idea or two from his Spanish 
rival in Vienna? These questionings were hap- 
pily answered when we came to the finale of 
Act I. Here was no organised symphonic move- 
ment built up with infallible musical and 
dramatic mastery to a climax and a curtain, 
but only a succession of agreeable tunes which 
finished when they. stopped and not because 
they had reached an obvious conclusion. To 
clinch the matter there was the tune that Mozart 
quoted in ‘Don Giovanni’. Martin lets the 
amiable melody wander aimlessly on beyond the 
point where its effect has been made; Mozart 
cut it short and gave a neat twist to its tail. 
Then when the Queen’s air was sung, we realised 
that chalk is not more different from cheese than 
this piece from ‘Dove sono’ or ‘ Porgi amor’. 
So one could relax; Martin was not a neglected 
genius and Mozart remained upon his pedestal. 

Though Handel mourning for Queen Caroline 
—what’s Hecuba to me?—was soothing enough 
in his grand and. noble manner, he had been 
preceded. by Arthur Bliss, whose ‘ Morning 
Heroes’ commemorates lost companions of forty 
years ago. This is one of the few memorials of 
the lost generation which is worthy of their 
aspirations and the ideals for which they fought. 
There were, after all, nobler characters than 
Wozzeck in every army, and they, more than 
the ignoble ones so much publicised in post-war 
novels, deserve their own memorial. It was given 
an excellent performance, especially by the Not- 
tingham. Choir, under. the direction of Herbert 


’ Bardgett who has a way with choral singers. 


The next evening, being myself on terra firma, 
I found the performance of Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ 
very soothing. It was beautifully played by the 
B.B.C. Orchestra, which realised for our ears the 
subtly changing texture of the music. But what 
happened in Brahms’ First Symphony that the 
opening movement went so ill, its phrases fail- 
ing to flow into one another as Debussy’s, more 
difficult to manage, had done? Sir Malcolm 
ruled the waves, but not the Brahms. 

The first of a series of programmes devoted 
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Sie the best compilation of its kind 
_now before the public 4 
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The Major Encyclopaedia you GAN Afford! 


he New CHAMBERS’s Encyclopedia is first choice to-day of thinking men and women because — 


it is the only major encyclopaedia to be written COMPLETELY ANEW in the post-war era. 


It is, in fact, the world’s most up-to-date encyclopaedia. 


CHAMBERS’S is a continuous source of education, Sige ea tip Peeate and profit for years 


to come. 


ACCLAIMED BY 
THE PRESS 


. . . fills the needs of the time for clarity 
and intelligibility.” The Observer 
“One can state without fear of contra- 
diction that the greatest publishin ng 
achievement in the English-speaking worl. 
during the last decade, has been the new 
edition of ( Cc HAMBERS’ S Encyclopedia.” 

The Adelphi 


“I know a number of encyclopaedias. I | 


know none I like so much. It is so easy 
in the hand, and so easy to the eve; it is 
so lucidly arranged, so orderly.” 

John o’London’s Weekly 
sAleee a remarkable achievement.” 


The Spectator 


_ PRA ISE FROM OWNERS 

I have no hesitation in regarding 

your New CHAMBERS’S Encyclopedia 
as the best in the English language.” 

R.H.B. (Schoolmaster) 

4 valuable work of reference for many 

years to come, also a source of delight and 
entertainment in one’s leisure hours.” 

F.MLS. (Engineer) 

Of incalculable value to my wife 

and myself and _ also to the two junior 

members of my family.” 


B.D. (Business Man) 


TRIBUTE FROM A 
DEPT. OF STATE 


In acknowledging permission to use an 


ss 


article from CHAMBERS’S on foreign - 


languages, for the training of government 
personnel, a Department of State write 
that this-is the frst encyclopaedia article 
they have ever requested the right to 


reproduce. A nuwe tribute indeed to 
the authority of this great new British 
Encyclopaedia. 


. 


Valuable Free Supplementary Services 
FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia World Survey. A volume 
_ in binding to match the Encyclopedia. and planned ‘to 


keep you always abreast.of current world events. 


The Research and Information Bureau. It answers 


questions, provides facts and figures, suggests material for . . 
speeches, and supplements the vast store of knowledge in the 


Encreleeecias This service is provided free for 10 spares on 


New simple monthly subscription plan makes 


ownership easy — Post the coupon to-day! — 


TC eae oop 


George Newnes, Ltd., 66/69, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2__ 


I should like to have, without obligation, full particulars of the 
New cHAmBERS’s Encyclopedia, including the valuable Supple- 
mentary Services and the simple monthly riage of payment, 


Full Name . 
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Newly written, newly illustrated, it 
brings to your home the specialised knowledge of great Scholars and Authorities—the New | 


= hs 
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re ae Larcker 


nmtry. it " 
ee ea 1937. in Tay aa 
De srbai the work | ‘would 


ndifferent reception ‘at ibe Nice 
1917. Yet in nthe case of < Le 


iormer, gader! ithe title ‘ The Witch 
*, was given an English production at 
; anchester in 1897 and a solitary German 
: Beteraal (at Mannheim) as recently as 1940. 
Both these works repay study, - if only because 
Pep they. «show the budding composer’s jnborn 
4 dramatic instinct and a facility for lyrical inven- 
4 _ tion which on occasions reaches incandescence. 
& Ff This is particularly true of ‘Le Villi’ which in 
o% fact put Puccini on his country’s operatic map 
and prompted the elderly Verdi to one of his 
a _ rare favourable comments on a living composer. 
HAS modern | audience might readily accept ‘the 
te ‘music of both operas if prepared to reconcile 
_— itself to their patent immaturity, but it would be 


a t 


inando | Fontana, and it is amusing to 
Barts EBBerness a beetle so 


by the The most 
ent of this tendency was 
senior by four years, and it 


tana to came de to Puccini a 


“brides. dee ted by their 
rts and their ghosts join 


ns hg Bt the dead ned 


s naive and < ee 


leer oe bends > having ‘ 


_ hard put to it to accept the libretti. Their author ~ 


warm ‘eeception accorded to 
produced jn 1880 as ‘ Elda’) — 


in: its bold and noble Pee pee) but inter- 


- stein’s Violin Concerto, capably played by 


Gi homas Mat thews, seemed to me too rhapsodical — 


and lacking in a sense of direction, besides 


; _ being opaquely scored. After the interval Bruck- 


ner’s Third Symphony began by interesting one 


By” MOSCO CARNER 


vill Re broadcast i in the Third Programme at 4.45 p.m. 


vecificaily called opera-ballo) incongruously 


echoing Mendelssohn and Bizet is a merry piece, 


and Puccini’s German peasants’ dance an elegant 


. 


- waltz in the manner of Delibes. But where the 
; composer succeeds in infusing real life 
‘score is in the arias of Anna and hee betrothed . 


Roberto Anna is delineated by that kind of 
flexible cantilena, now gently swaying, now 
soaring with a sudden rush, which we know at 


its best from the music of Mimi and Cho-Cho- 


San. For his hero Puccini finds still more ardent 


expression and Roberto’s great scene in the 


second act, ‘Ecco la casa’, stands out in par- 


ticular, both for its true Puccinian morbidezza 
and for the highly dramatic, almost Verdian, 


effect of the climax. It is significant that already 
in this early work the composer should have 
written his most inspired music when confronted 
with a situation in which anguish of the heart 
and passionate despair are the driving emotions. 

While the libretto of ‘Le Villi’, for all its 
naivety, offered some material for Puccini to get 
his teeth into, Fontana’s next choice was as 
unsuitable to the composer’s musical tempera- 


ment as it was a dramatic and psychological. 


monstrosity. Starting from Musset’s bombastic 
and obscure verse drama ‘Le Coupe et les 
Levres ’, and attempting to cross ‘ Tannhauser’ 


‘with ‘Carmen’, Fontana concocted a medieval 


adventure story in which the weak hero is torn 


‘between pure love and depravity, symbolised by 


two heroines suitably named Fidelia and Tigrana. 
That Puccini was yet able to produce a stage- 


- worthy and at times inspired opera is a measure 


of his talent. 


Moreover ‘Edgar’ marks an 
advance on ‘Le Villi’ in that the former’s set- 
number design makes room for continuous 


music and use is made of the Leitmotiv, both: 


features which attest to ‘Wagner’ s growing 
influence. 
In a crude kind: of kay ‘Bdgae ’ may Mise be 


_ said to have more dramatic life—Tigrana’s theme 
with its strident brass figures _ set against an 
_ agitated ‘string tremolo) is pure verismo—but 


a it is no wonder — 


there is little to coax the composer’s lyrical vein, 
though Edgar’ s languid ‘O soave visione’ 


is an 
alluring acia. Remarkable, however, is the 
Requiem music of the last act, a piece of grave 
dignity and sombre hues which does honour to 
the scion of four generations of Lucchese church 
composers. (It was conducted by Toscanini on 
the oceasion of the Milan obsequies for the late 
composer, in December 1924.) 


From ‘Edgar’ to ‘La Rondine’, written 


when Puccini was in his late fifties, it is a far | 


cry indeed. Between them lies the series of works 
on which his popular reputation largely rests 
and which showed his special line to be that of 
sentimental tragedy. Yet ever since ‘Manon 


Lescaut’ Puccini had entertained the idea of- 


writing a light comic opera, which was one of 


ay. 
Gonettrot ek seething’ nor syrupy, Franz tpimiee , 
: pagaticet. 25 er and Hp a ie ex cathe 


into his | 


acknowledging the technical mastery of 


a rebuke to smartness in quarters where a 


my ‘dear laobchewers and lertuce-nibblers, By 


your dose for this week. 


, 


on Sunday, March 7~ 


the reasons why, after some hesitation, he 
accepted in 1914 the invitation of the directors 
of the famous Vienna Carl Theater to try his 
hand at an operetta He was required to write 


not more than eight to ten separate numbers, the ~ 


rest, according to rhe convention of the genre, 
-being spoken dialogue. But jt was not long 
before Puccini realised that an operetta in the 
style of Lehar and Kalman was not his line of 
country, and with the help of Adami, the 


librettist of “Il Tabarro’, the original libretto 
was so changed as to meet the composer’s more 


ambitious musical and dramatic needs. Yet the 
result of this operation was a hybrid, a plot 
neither sufficiently comic nor sufficiently serious 
to bring Puccini’s imagination to the boil. 

The work has been called ‘the poor man’s 
‘Traviata’. Magda, the mistress of a wealthy 
banker—the action takes place in the Paris of 


- the Second Empire—is drawn toward true love 


as ‘the swallow is toward the warm sun’; she 
finds it in the poor and jnnocent student 
Ruggiero. Yet when he proposes marriage to her, 
the memory of her past prompts her to refuse 
for his sake, and she leaves him to return to her 
golden cage. Comic relief is provided by the 
playful love-affair of a poet and Magda’s -saucy 
maid. 

The tameness and lack of ‘direction of the 
story are largely reflected in the music. In the 
parts of Magda and Ruggiero, Puccini is 
evidently at pains to curb his natural urge for 
great operatic phrases and dramatic high-lights, 
and thus he often descends to scented, maudlin 


_ drawing-room music. On the other hand, his © 


treatment of the two comic characters lacks the 
crisp sec quality to set them off with sufficient 


shacpness from the pair of sentimental lovers.. 


Yet these failings do not prevent one from 
bere 
Rondine’: the dramatic handjling of big 
ensembles, the swift and easy changes, as though 
by sleight-of-hand, from. light conversation to 


lyrical expansion, the harmonic finesses and the. 


transparent, scintillating orchestra. There are 
-moments when we feel ‘La Boheme’ 
round the corner. True, the memorable phrase is 


absent, the work suffers from a weakness that 


was in its very conception; true, also, that it falls 
into the ‘low’ phase of Puccini’s creative curve 


which began to sag after ‘ Butterfly’ and did not 
rise again until the ‘ Trittico’; yet against this 
stands the fact that he lavished on it all the rich 
technical resources of his operatic craft. 


Five concerts aze being presented by the B.B.C. 
Third Programme in the Royal Festival Hall on 
*Tuesday, April 6, and Monday, April 12 and 19, 
and May 3 and 10. Prospectuses and tickets may be 
obtained from the hall or from agents, on or after 
March 6. 
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There’s more wear in 


‘Woollaton., 


Whether you’re the type (like us) 

who only wins those Championships 

in your mind’s eye, or whether you're 

the real hero of the gallery, you'll 

still spend about a third of your life 
wearing out socks and underwear. 

And if you look for the name 

“Woollaton” when next you buy, 

you won’t need to buy so often. 

You'll be able to choose your favourite 

style and pattern and get a bonus of 

extra wear... 


for 


U195—Four pre-set stations 
(3 medium wave, | long), variable at 
will. Superb reproduction, 2-colour 
plastic cabinet. AC/DC. 

£15.7.6. tax paid. 


4-station switch-tuned receiver 


IF YOU prefer to sit down and switch straight on to your fayourite . 
programmes rather than adventuring on the wavebands, the U195 
_is the set for you. A scale-less receiver, you simply switch it on and 
‘turn the knob to any one of the 4 stations previously ‘set’, to your own 
choice. Go and see your Ekco Dealer : test this modern quality-built 
switch-tuned receiver for yourself. 


' Be sure to visit an Ekco registered dealer. He, and he alone 
can give you 100% Ekco sales and service. - 


TO BE SURE... chocese 
= Pike i. COLE LTD., SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


... Sailed seven ships 
- From China to Peru, 
‘Could any drink they found be like 
The one that’s Good for You? _ 
There’s one thing like a Guinness, yes— 
», But that’s a Guinness too. 


GUINNESS 
IS GOOD FOR YOU) 


G.E. 1807.T 


; S® JAMES BARRIE in “My Lady Nicotine’ 


has since said that from cane to ordinary 
mixtures was not so noticeable as the 
change from ordinary mixtures to the 
' Arcadia. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give 
you the only address at- which the 
Arcadia is to be had. But that I will 
not do. It would be as rash as proposin 
a man with whom I am unacquain 
for my club. You may not be worthy 
7 to smoke the Arcadia Mixture ’’— 
acknowledged by Sir James to be ‘‘no 
other than Crayen Mixture’’, een 


Tey O@AVEN: © 22 Eaeelae 
Your own appreciation of such rich, 
cool smoking luxury will prove you 


worthy of this fine tobacco. i 
Craven? ea 


fas said : ‘* When he was at school, Jimmy 
aw ep r uj ' Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, and he 


of 


Craven Mixture 4{7 02. othe “me Fs ius 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 02, — ea 
: Craven Empire Curly Cut 4[4 oz ns ; 
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TEN shallow frying there should be only suffi- 
cient fat to cover the bottom of the pan. In 
-§ deep frying there should be sufficient fat to 
immerse the food being cooked. For this reason, 
in deep frying, it is important to have a deep 
pan, and a frying basket is most useful for foods 
not coated in batter. For foads coated in batter 
it is better not to use a basket, as they are 
inclined to stick to it. © 
Shallow frying is the method used for pan- 
cakes, steaks, cutlets, sausages, and so on, while 
deep frying is used for ceroquettes, fritters, chips, 
etc. The most important. thing to remember 
is that the fat should only be the medium for 
cooking and never an jngredient of the dish. In 
order to ensure this, the fat must be the correct 
- temperature. It is the’correct temperature when 
you see a faint blue smoke rising from it. If it 
is smoking furiously with a dark smoke, then it 
is too hot, for apart from the fact that it would 
burn your food, it means that the fat has decom- 
posed and this will ruin the flavour. It has to be 
hot enough to harden the outside of the food 
immediately and so prevent the absorption of fat. 
Certain things need to be fried more gently 
' than others in order to be cooked through. For 
instance, common sense tells us that food that 
has already been cooked and is ‘being reheated 
will cook more quickly than something that is 
completely uncooked. For, say, potato croquettes 
the fat needs to be smoking vigorously, so that 
they are cooked quickly, but for anything un- 
cooked, the fat should only just begin to smoke. 
It is absolutely essential to have foods as dry 
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as possible before coating. Foods for shallow 
frying may or may not be coated. Foods for deep 
frying must be coated, either with breadcrumbs, 
egg and breadcrumbs, or batter. For egging: and 
crumbing, completely cover the food with 
beaten egg. Drain off the surplus, and dip it in 
breadcrumbs. It is best to.have a generous 
amount of breadcrumbs on a sheet of kitchen 
paper. Place the egged food on them and by 
lifting the sides of the paper, envelop it in the 
crumbs. Gently shake off the surplus, and press 
the crumbs lightly to give a smooth appearance. 
Dried white crumbs always give the best colour. 
There is just one other point about coat.ng: soft 
mixtures, such as potato croquettes, should be 
coated twice to avoid bursting, and once in the 
fat they should not be moved too much. 

Foods should be fried a few at a time. If you 
put too many in at once, that again reduces the 
temperature, and the fat soaks in. Be very careful 
when turning foods not to pierce them. The 
best thing to use is a palette knife. 

Another essential to which we cannot pay too 
much attention is the necessity to drain all fried 
foods thoroughly when cooked, first over the 
fat and then on soft kitchen paper—creased up 
so that the far drains into the creases. 

Another point: if you are frying, say, a num- 
ber of croquettes, after removing the first batch, 
you must reheat the fat before putting in the 
next lot. This applies to anything you are frying 
in relays. After draining do not put the fried 
foods one on top of the other, for this makes 
them lose their crispness. 
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A word ab ht the fat itself: clarified fat may 
be used—a mixture of beef and mutton is good. 
For frying sweet things lard is best. The 
vegetable cooking fat is fairly good. Olive oil 
is excellent but expensive. Good cooking oil is 
very suitable, and for certain things frying in 
butter is incomparable — Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


I,;EUT.-GENERAL SIR HENRY POWNALL, K.C.B., 
KBE. (page 370): Chief of Staff to Supreme 
Allied Commander, South-East Asia Com- 
mand, 1943-44; . Vice-Chief of Imperial 
General Staff, War Office, 1941; Chief of 
General Staff, B.E.F., 1939-40, etc. 

Trevor C. THOMAS (page 379): Lecturer in 
Law, Cambridge University 

P. M. S. BLACKETT, F.R.S. (page 380): Professor _ 
of Physics, Imperial College, London Univer- 
sity; Langworthy Professor of Physics, 
Manchester: University, 1937-52; author of 
Military and _ Political Consequences of 
Atomic Energy, etc. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS (page 382): author, pub- 
lisher, journalist, aad M.P. (Conservative) for 
the Devizes Division of Wiltshire since 1945; 
author of Can Parliament Survive? etc. 

Pau Oppé (page 388): Principal Assistant 
Secretary, Board of Education, 1930-38; 
author of Alexander and fohn Robert Cozens, 
English Drawings at Windsor Castle, 
Drawings of Hogarth, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,244. © 


Sans Teeth. 


By Sansine 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value, 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, March 11 


The letters E, H, T, are omitted from the diagram. 
For instance, if the answer to the clue for 23 across 
were Athelstan, the letters ALSAN in that order 
would be entered in the diagram. 


CLUES—ACROSS 
1. Such verse set Hotspur’s teeth on edge (7) 
6. Twist its tail for what the dentist leaves when 
your teeth are at their last (4) 
9 + 12. Nine year meal for toothless consumers 
for a very small sum (6) 
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10. You can get it in a tooth or a rodent, but it 
takes some filling (6) 

11. A censor who let thoughts of Carthage get on 
his teeth (4) 

12. See 9. A: 

13. Straight-jawed, and thereby hangs our tooth (13) 

14. Invisibility blunts the tooth of its blows (6) 

15. Short strokes, found «in tooth-drawing and 
tongue-twisters (7) 

16. Talkative Hindu receptacle (6) 

17, Inattentive result of extracting molars from 
normal beasts (6) 

19 + 22. They ted in a small way, have mostly 
wooden teeth, and there’s a gap in the middle (8) 

20. Teams; if the last be first and all be endless, 
it engages with skew teeth (5) 

21. Perhaps it’s a sign of grit when teeth are (8) 

22. See 19A. 

23. A lord whose colt’s-tooth was not yet cast (5) 

26. It goes to’ a policeman’s head, even if he’s 
armed to the teeth (6) 

27. An order, which, with a tooth, makes this toe 
sore (6) 

28. Not the usual cupboard to contain your hat 
(7, reversed) 

29. Riverside position of a tower, where the angler 
sits, awaiting a bite (7) 

30. Delivery in which failure might be caused by 
lack of teeth (9) 

33. Rooms in. which all suffering from toothache 
wait trembling (5) 

34. To try to be this of one’s teeth would upset an 
extracting dentist (9) 


3 DOWN 
1, Damn caution. Get on with the chewing (11) 
2. Not a sexton’s job, but in a cold winter work 
for those chattering teeth (9) 


3. Such a tooth is just the thing to tear meat with, 
as liars can (10) 

4, Teeth that, to begin with, outflank their own 
knights .(two words, 5, 7) 

5. That little French problem child, she provides 
the problem (6) 

6. If 25D, these provide a paternal repast to set 
children’s teeth on edge (6) 

7. Not a very toothsome result of 1A. flesh (11) 

8. Once cast trouble in the teeth of matchmakers (9) 

0. A toothsome selection (6) 

1. Cassius’ faults were, before they were cast in 
his teeth (6) 

18. He promised to go to the very Far East for a 

.  tooth-pick (8) 

24. A Middle East king, very long in the tooth (6) 

25. See 6D. (4) 

26. Easy-going way of one who drew the Cheshire 

Cat’s teeth (7) - 
27. Turned by the teeth of a tedder (5) 
32 + 31. Very fittingly, the author’s last word (5) 


Solution of No. 1,242 
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Prizewinners: Ist prize: T. W. Melluish (London, 
§.E.24); 2nd prize: A. C.. Joll.ffe (Chesterfield); 
3rd prize: M, D. W. Hatton (Birmingham, 23). 
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‘industry. 


of study. 


‘STUDY AT “HOME. For| 


BSc ECO ; 


The London University’ B.Sc. Economics 
Degree is a valuable qualification, not only 
for teaching or administrative posts under 
Educational authorities, but also for statistical, 
research and welfare work in commerce and 
The degree is open to all, without 
any university residence or attendance at 
lectures, You may prepare for it at home 
under the experienced guidance of Wolsey 
Hall (founded in 1894). Tuition fees are 
moderate, and may be paid by instalments. 
952 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
B.Sc. Econ. (Final) examinations, 1925-53, 
PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Reg. Acc. Nat. Ass. Act 1948) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


Chairman: 


The Most Hon. 
The Marquis of Nornissbe. M.B.E. 


“Reading nowadays is my one joy, and 

days empty of reading would be blind 

days." (Extract from letter of blind reader.) 

Thousands look to us for the same great 

pleasure. Increased. circulation and costs 
| call for increased funds. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are urgently needed and will be 


gratefully received by the Secretary, 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


Ordinary 
Writing at 
Shorthand 

Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast-: 


writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour 
Much used as a practical 
time-saver by busy executives and pro- 
fessional people. Can be typed or 
written at 100-120 words per minute. 
Ordinary matter averages only two 
letters per word, and Speedwords can 
be used for all languages. Completely 
learned in 8 lessons needing only 20 
hours study. Warmly commended by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by April 4 


Less than one hour a day of fascinat- 
ing spare time study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 
Dutton Shorthand by April 4 if 
you act promptly. There is then nothing 
new to. learn and regular practice 
builds up speeds to 150-200 words-a- 
minute. Thousands have made good 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, 
easy to write, easy to read. 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this advt., send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for full details and 
free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.21, 


92-93 Great Russell St... London, W.C.1 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd , Twyford Abbey Road, Park 
London, Ww, 1.—All editorial communications to the 
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@ U.C.C, provides courses of instruction for London University Entrance, 
and the Intermediate and Degree examinations, 


Certificate in Education, Diplomas 


and other Diplomas and Certificates. 


Certificate of Education (Ordinary 


Cambridge, Northern Universities, and others, Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, 
Local Govt., Professional Prelim., Law} etc. 
an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors who are 
Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments, 


% Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


specialists in their subjects. 


Maximum 


INTEREST 


AND 
SECURITY 


STATE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Established 1931). 


ne 3 


INTEREST 
ON SHARES pape 
Income Tax borne. - So 
by the Society OF TAX 
@ Any ammount accepted 
up to £5,000 
@ Equal to £5-9-1 per 
cent gross 


For full pareleabans apply to The Sertctaly 
STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 


9 STATE HOUSE. 
8 Buckingham Palace Gardens 
London, S.W.1. 


Telephone: SLOane 9218/9 
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SCIENCE 


So, too, is the art et restos fiction, 


‘I was able to sell a series of 24 short stories, issued 
in volume by John Gifford, and THE THRILLER 
BOOK CLUB. Have also had two full-length novels 
accepted, and a commission for a third!’—L. P. 
‘Ihave had a story accepted by the B.B.C.—the second 
I wrote after joining your course.’—C, A, Yr 


The Professional Touch is FREE from Dept. 32, 


BRITISH INSTITUTE of FICTION -WAITING SCIENCE L'° 


REGENT HOUSE - REGENT ST - LONDON - W'1- 
l, N.W. 


~ UNIVERSITY ——————| 
(CORRESPONDENCE COIMNEE 


| Founder: Won. Briccs, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. Principal: Ceci. BRIGGS, M.A. M.C, 


THE ‘ART’ | 


itor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, Londo: 


to write and sell artiokse and stones in spare 
time—wherever you live. - “2 vars 
Hundreds of editors are in constant ey 
of fresh contributions and pay liberally for 
gooal work, 


M.A., Post-Graduate 
in Public Administration, Social Studies, 
Tuition is also given for the General 
and Advanced Levels) London, Oxford, 


THEM for the best prices. __ 
Send today to The Regent Institute (Dept: 
LJ/32C), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for. a 
free copy of ‘*How to Succeed. as a Writer," 
which gives full details. 
_ By applying Pps! te you will have the 
opportunity of enro 
terms. Many students earn the fee se 
times over during tuition. | : 


"The College, founded in 1887, is 


NEWLYN HOLIDAY 
SKETCHING © 
GROUP 


: Sixth Season: 1954 
May 3 to September 17 


‘| A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
| 4s the most efficient, the most economical,and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ,; LL.B.; and ot 
London University Degrees. Civil Sarvice, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams.. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
ehiggetiene: Law, Sales eng epee ement, &¢. 
| and anny ntensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Su 
Text-book lending library, 
payable by instalments, 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Die ie 


An outdoor Sketching holiday in 
ideal surroundings, Daily expedi- 
tions for tuition. Large studio for — 
work in bad weather. Beginners 
are welcomed. Book now for a week, 
- a fortnight, or longer. 


For Prospectus apply = 


THE DIRECTOR 
hers ets FIELD STODIOS 
WLYN, PENZANCE 
CORNWALL 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


_ UNIVERSITY | 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


Armidale, New South Wales, 
Australia 


5 EIGHT LECTU RESHIPS- 


SVENIN G LE CT URES 


(Ulustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 65 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE : 


ably qualified persons for appointment 
| to the positions of Lecturers‘in: 
1. ENGLISH a MATHEMATICS - 


run Seay GA EN 6. PSYCHOLOGY _ 
Mar. 10.. JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS — ve PHILOSOPHY | ECONOMICS- 
a) By B. W. Robinson Nee gs . HISTORY = z GEOGRAPHY — 
ee é The Lecturers appointed will be 
Mar, 17. BAUDELAIRE AS ART CRITIC required to Prepare and conduct corre+ 
¥ 


“spondence courses in their respective 

subjects. The appointees will be full | 

Exhibition of-Royal: Plate ~ | members of the academic staff with the 

from Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle same status as members of the internal’ 

_admission 1/- (Children 6d.) —__| teaching staff. They may be required 

5 | to undertake in addition to correspond- 

ence duties, some internal teaching and 

will be encouraged to engage in research _ 
work. , 

Commencing salary will be within 
the range of £A650 to £A1,000 per 
annum according to qualifications, with — 
-annual increments of £A50 and a cost 
of living adjustment at present £A252 
for males and £A191 for females. — 
Salary is subject to uctions undet 
the State Superannuation Act. 
successful applicants will be expected” 


to take up duties as early as possible, 
Further particulars pf information — 


. By Jonathan Mayne 
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You want a change? Plana} 


' C.H.A. 
HOLIDAY — 


Over 80 well-appointed centres at 
home or abroad cater for all your holi- ~ 
~day needs. Well-appointed and set 
amid the finest scenery, you will find 
~good companionship and every com- 
fort, Excursions are artanged. All 
troublesome arrangements are com- 
pleted for youmyou have nothing to 
do but enjoy yourself! Send for illus- 
_ trated brochure and choose your centre 


early. You will ane? charges most as to the method of application should 
moderate, be ein Fe! 3 The aie 
pee b bee ciation of Universities o 
C.H.A. (Dept. E) Form p a 5, Gordon 
“BIRCH HEYS 3 ndon, i a 
MANCHESTER, 14 _ The closing date for the i 
- | applications, in Australia and 


| is 12th Pacis 1334, 
10; and published by tae British. — 
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Learn the essential technique — 
| by post—how to write, what to write about, — 
how to @repare MSS, and HOW TO i te ‘ 


SPECIALISED. POSTAL = TUITION I 
for UNIVERSITY, ‘CIVIL SERVICE Im 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS & 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE im 
ST. ALBANS : 


“Apolieetoes are invited from ‘lite : 
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